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COMMENT 


THE real importance of the Venezuelan question in its latest 
stage is its bearing not upon Venezuela itself, but upon the 
Monroe doctrine and the foreign policy of the United States. 
Evidence accumulates that Germany will lose no opportunity 
to force an opening for herself into South-American affairs, 
not only in Venezuela, but in Brazil, Bolivia, Argentina, and 
the rest of the Latin-American republics, and that England 
is likely to follow in Germany’s wake, profiting by German 
aggressiveness to push her own claims. Though the means 
of the two countries are for the moment identical, their aims 
are altogether different. It is an open secret that Germany, 
while politely accepting the theory of the Monroe doctrine 
_as an interesting contribution to international history and 
jurisprudence, is nevertheless of the opinion that German 
colonies would greatly add to the beauty of the South- 
American map, while protected areas, such as the Acre Con- 
cession, would do very well as a temporary measure. The 
point is that Germany has a population of over fifty millions, 
including a vast body of men second to none in virility, hon- 
esty, enterprise, and intellectual power, and that this mighty 
race is rapidly increasing; while Germany’s land territory, 
much of it bleak and unproductive, swept by the North Sea 
gales or the chilly mists of the Baltic, is rapidly becoming too 
small for the needs of the German race. She wants a great 
new area, full of untouched resources, capable of great de- 
velopment, and suited for the continuance of the white race, 
and such an area she can find in South America alone. 
She has, of course, the South-African and Central-African 
regions, hut they have their eternal “ Kaffir question,” their 
tropical climates, their cattle plagues, and pumberless evils. 
She has a great area in New Guinea, but this is largely im- 
penetrable jungle, tenanted by head-hunting Arfaks, and full 
of malaria and parasitic pests. So she is driven irresistibly 
towards the cooler plateaus of Brazil and the regions farther 
south and west, and it is quite certain that she will try to make 
good her footing there, to the great benefit of the country and 
of her colonists alike. The real obstacle is not the presence of 
industrious, enlightened Germans, but the importation of a 
monarchical form of government. England has quite other 
aims. She needs no colonies; she has, indeed, far more than 
she can really handle already, Canada and Australia being 


practically independent sovereign states, and South Africa 
being destined to follow rapidly on the same road. England 
wants to collect old debts rather than to open up new fields. It 
seems to be the policy of Germany to combine with England 
in bringing pressure on Venezuela, in order to gain additional 
weight in a general campaign of advance into South America, 
using England as an ally presently to be dispensed with, as 
soon as the desired opening is gained. We shall continue to 
urge upon Congress with all insistence the necessity of build- 
ing and maintaining a navy equal at least in size and strength 
to that of the German Empire. 


The War Department has rendered a public service by 
printing the correspondence between Governor Taft and the 
Vatican with regard to the disposition to be made of the 
Spanish Friars in the Philippines. It will enlighten the 
American people to learn how generous were the proposals 
made by our government,—proposals the rejection of which 
may yet be regretted by the Vatican. It is, of course, well 
known that the religious orders to the presence of which in 
the Philippines the educated and influential Filipinos are in- 
flexibly opposed do not include the Jesuits; the Friars, against 
whom the last two Tagal insurrections against Spanish rule 
were principally aimed, belong to the Dominican, Augustinian, 
Recoleto, and Franciscan orders. Whatever educational and 
civilizing services may have been rendered by these Friars in 
the past, it is an undisputed fact that the Filipinos will no 
longer tolerate Spanish-speaking members of the four orders 
named in the function of parish priests or teachers, and that 
their expulsion from the islands is a fundamental condition 
of the maintenance of peace and order. In order to eliminate 
this disturbing factor of the Philippine situation, Governor 
Taft offered to pay for all the agricultural lands, buildings, 
and improvements belonging to the unpopular orders a price 
to be fixed by arbitrators. This offer was in substance ac- 
cepted by the Vatican, the only ground of difference being 
the method in which the fifth arbiter should be chosen. 


As to the consideration, however, for Governor Taft’s liberal 
offer—namely, the withdrawal of the objectionable Friars 
from the Philippines within eighteen months after the date 
of the first payment for their property—the Vatican showed 
itself recalcitrant. It has, thus far, given no assurance as to 
the withdrawal of the Friars. That is to say, the Philippine 
government is invited to pay something for nothing. We say 
“for nothing,” because their agricultural property is at pres- 
ent worthless to the Friars, for the reason that very few of 
them dare venture into the rural districts unless protected by 
American troops. The assertion that some of the Friars had 
been distinguished for piety and virtue was met by the reply 
that, if so, they must have endeared themselves to their 
parishioners, and would have been safeguarded by them dur- 
ing the insurrections. In pursuance of this just assumption, 
Governor Taft offered to stipulate that any Friar who should 
have continually discharged his duty as parish priest from 
August, 1898, to the present time might be exempted from the 
order of expulsion. To the further assertion that some of the 
Friars were engaged in educational work, and that a continu- 
ance of their services in that capacity would be needed, Gov- 
ernor Taft answered that all those who could show that they 
were now doing work of the kind might continue to perform 
it for a period of two years after receiving the first payment 
for their property. We should also note ‘hat Governor Taft 
made no objection to the appointment of Catholic parish 
priests, or even of non-Spanish members of the unpopular 
orders, to rural parishes in the Philippines. In view of all 
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these facts, now laid before our people by the War Depart- 
ment, it is ridiculous to talk of the Philippine government 
evineing a sectarian prejudice against the Roman Catholic 
Church. The removal of the Friars belonging to the four 
orders named is not a religious but a political question. We 
repeat that, rightly or wrongly, they are detested by the Fili- 
pinos, and they cannot be permitted to remain a standing 
provocation to disloyalty and disorder. 


It is satisfactory to learn that the negotiations for a re- 
ciprocity treaty with Cuba, which have been conducted by 
General Bliss at Havana, seem likely to prove successful. 
The most plausible reason given for opposition to such a 
treaty by the political party at present controlling the Cuban 
House of Representatives was the shrinkage of revenue which, 
it was pointed out, would result from the reduction of duties 
on imports from the United States. General Bliss has met 
this objection by suggesting that goods imported from the 
United States shall continue to pay the existing duties, but 
that the duties on similar commodities imported from other 
countries shall be raised from ten to eighty per cent. Under 
such an arrangement the insular revenue from customs could 
not possibly be diminished, but would, on the contrary, be 
increased just in proportion to the willingness of the Cubans 
to pay more for European than for American products. It 
is understood that an agreement to this effect is to be embodied 
at Havana in a protocol which will form the basis of a treaty 
to be negotiated in Washington between the Cuban minister, 
Sefior Quesada, and our State Department. To become bind- 
ing, the treaty would, of course, then have to be ratified by 
the Cuban Senate, as well as by the Senate of the United 
States; and the Cuban House of Representatives also would 
necessarily have to be a party to the compact, since without 
its consent a new Cuban tariff imposing the stipulated in- 
crease of duties on imports from other foreign countries could 
not be passed. There is some cause for fear that the leaders 
of the majority in the last-named body are influenced by repre- 
sentatives of European countries, which desire to retain at 
least their present shares of the Cuban trade, which they 
could not expect to do if the plan devised by General Bliss 
were carried out. We think, however, that if a reciprocity 
treaty of the kind described is ratified by our Federal Senate, 
public opinion in Cuba will eventually compel the insular 
House of Representatives to conform to its provisions. 


Ts it certain that a reciprocity treaty with Cuba can secure 
the support of two-thirds of our Senators at the present session 
of Congress? Mr. McEnery, of Louisiana, says No; but, 
so far as we have yet learned, he is the only Democratic Sen- 
ator who is prepared to break the promise made when we in- 
sisted on the addition of the so-called Platt Amendment to 
the Cuban Constitution. Mr. -McEnery has told his cane- 
sugar constituents that they and the producers of beet-root 
sugar will be strong enough to bring about the rejection of a 
treaty which makes any reduction in the Dingley duties on 
Cuban sugar. This although the beet-sugar States have been 
consulted, and have given overwhelming proofs of their assent 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s Cuban policy. We believe that the Senator 
from Louisiana is mistaken, and that more than two-thirds 
of his colleagues will accept a reciprocity treaty upon the lines 
that we have named. 


Since the Bogota government substituted Dr. Herran for 
Sefior Concha in the conduct of negotiations for a Panama 
Canal treaty, gratifying progress has been made. It will be 
remembered that our government desired a hundred-year lease 
of the strip of land through which the waterway. is to run, 
together with an option of renewing the lease for another 
century, but that Sefior Concha declined to assent to this pro- 
posal, on the ground that it would be equivalent to a cession 
of national territory, which, he said, the constitution of Co- 
lombia forbade. Dr. Herran, having doubtless been confronted 
with a copy of the Colombian constitution of 1886, and hay- 
ing, naturally, been unable to point out in that document a 
prohibition which does not exist, has shown himself more 
amenable to reason touching a request which our government 
rightly regarded as the fundamental condition of an agree- 
ment to build the canal. The question of price is secondary, 


and it is probable that our Stare Department will consent 
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to pay in the form of cash in hand a somewhat larger sum 
than the seven million dollars originally offered in lieu of 
rental for fourteen years. 


From a pecuniary point of view, the Colombian government 
is in desperate straits, its paper currency being practically 
worthless. Under the circumstances a few extra gold dollars 
would look as large as cart-wheels at Bogota. There seems 
to be no likelihood, however, that work upon the canal can 
be begun for at least six months to come. The elections for 
the Colombian Congress are not to be held before March, and 
a ratification of the treaty can hardly be expected before June 
at the earliest. It is not impossible that opposition to the 
treaty will be disclosed in the Congress, but President Marro- 
quin will quickly put an end to it if he is acting in good faith. 
To those acquainted with the unconstitutional methods by 
which Dr. Marroquin acquired the position of Chief Magis- 
trat it would be idle to affect inability to control a legisla- 
ture to which only his own creatures will be returned. It will 
be a happy day for the Isthmus of Panama when it is at least 
partially delivered from the blighting influence of a usurping 
administration by which the rest of Colombia is cursed. 





Mr. Marrion Wilcox’s article in the North American Review 
for December ought to be carefully read by every one who is 
desirous of understanding the situation in Cuba, for Mr. Wil- 
cox speaks with the authority of a thorough knowledge of the 
feelings and desires of the Cubans, especially of the Cuban 
politicians—or patriots, as they like to call themselves. No 
doubt the Cubans entertain unfriendly feelings towards us, 
and for this we cannot wholly blame them. The President has 
endeavored to mitigate their lot by securing a reduction of the 
Dingley duties on their products imported into this country, 
especially on their sugar, but his party in Congress stood out 
against him last winter, and refused to grant the reciprocity 
which he urged upon it. The Cubans ought to realize, how- 
ever, that the American people are with the President, and 
not with the Republican majority in Congress. This was 
demonstrated at the elections, and now the Republican Sena- 
tors and Representatives are willing to do a little for Cuba. 
Mr. Wilcox says, and recent despatches confirm his report, 
that the Cubans will not be satisfied with what the adminis- 
tration proposes, a reduction of twenty per cent. of the Dingley 
rates, and are making ready to insist on fifty per cent., or to 
throw themselves into the arms of our commercial rivals in 
Europe. If the Cubans will heed good advice they will not 
earry out their purpose. Their first duty to themselves is 
te remain on friendly terms with us. We can help them more 
than can any other power, and, if we are stirred up against 
them, we can hurt them more. Aside from this, however, this 
country is the natural and the largest market for their prod- 
ucts. Our offer to them may not seem generous, but if they 
take what Congress is willing to give them they will surely | 
get more in time, just as the Philippines seem about to secure 
a further reduction of duties on their goods imported here. 
Last year we gave them twenty-five per cent.; this year the 
Senate talks of giving them seventy-five per cent. Trade once 
relieved a little, the Cubans will find that the sentiment for 
larger concessions will grow here, and that in a comparatively 
short time they will get all that they want. Finally, the very 
worst fate that could befall the island will be the rousing of 
the enmity of this country. What we must possess there is 
sure to be ours, and it is better for all concerned that it 
should come to us with good-will from the givers. 


We pointed out last week that New Mexico and Arizona are 
flagrantly unfit for Statehood, and we expressed the opinion 
that Senator Quay, in co-operating with Democratic Senators 
to’ secure the admission of those Territories into the Union, 
was impelled by motives other than those of high public 
policy. The Senate Committee on Territories has since re- 
fused to sanction the House bill admitting Arizona and New 
Mexico as well as Oklahoma, and has reported a substitute 
admitting Oklahoma and Indian Territory into the Union as a 
single State, due precautions being taken to secure the rights 
of the Indians. This is a wise and just measure, and will 
be supported by conscientious men of both political parties. 
Unfortunately, but few Democrats seem able to rise above the 
partisan desire to strengthen their party by the three Sena- 
torial votes which Arizona and New Mexico are expected to 


















supply. We say three instead of four, because it is understood 
to be a part of the contract between Senator Quay and his 
Democratic colleagues that the Legislature of New Mexico 
shall make Mr. Andrews, a henchman of Quay’s, one of the 
first two Senators. Senator Penrose seems to be actuated by 
a like unworthy motive, a brother of his having large mining 
interests in Arizona. As for Quay, he cannot even plead party 
interest, as can the Democrats. This Republican for profit 
only has acknowledged the authorship of a letter in which he 
urged his correspondent to promote the success of the Demo- 
erats at the last general election in Arizona and New Mexico 
in order to secure the support of the Democratic Senators for 
the Tri-State bill, which had passed the House of Representa- 
tives. In this exposure of treachery to party, as well as of the 
sacrifice of national interests to low personal ends, there is 
nothing surprising to Pennsylvanians, who with their eyes 
open allow Quay to disgrace their State. 


In the published list of Republican Senators whose co- 
operation in Quay’s scheme is counted on, there are several 
names which we habitually find on the muster-roll of Federal 
legislators suspected of unworthy motives, but honest men 
throughout the country will regret to see there the name of 
Mr. Foraker, whose integrity is unquestioned, and who on the 
memorable night when the fate of the Cuban resolutions hung 
in the balance, and when more than one of his colleagues 
were believed to have been improperly influenced by friends of 
Spain, stood like a rock in favor of intervention on behalf of 
Cuba. There are other names in the list that ought not to 
figure there if the past reputation of their owners was deserved. 
We believe, indeed, that, now that public attention has been 
awakened to the base significance of the plot to foist a couple 
of rottenboroughs into the American Union, very few Repub- 
lican Senators will wish to be pilloried and branded as accom- 
plices of Quay and Penrose. Neither can we conceive it pos- 
sible that all of the Democratic Senators are incapable of 
setting the interests of their country above those of party. 
From the view-point of the national welfare, there is not the 
semblance of an argument for the admission of Arizona and 
New Mexico into the Union. The Legislatures of such 
mighty commonwealths as New York, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Massachusetts ought to protest against the outrage. 


The Laurier government, which for some years has tried 
by sagacious advertising to attract settlers from the United 
States into the Northwest Territories of the Dominion, finds 
that the unexpected proportions of its success are exciting 
misgiving and alarm on the part of those Canadians who are 
vociferously loyal to the British crown. The dominant topic 
of that section of the Canadian press which is opposed to the 
present ministry is the alleged danger that wherever Amer- 
ican immigrants acquire numerical preponderance they will use 
their power at the ballot-box to bring about annexation to the 
great American Republic. That such preponderance may be 
attained in the Northwest Territories in the not distant 
future is by no means improbable. As long ago as 1885 it 
was computed that thirty per cent. of the population of those 
territories was American. Of late years the inflow into those 
regions from the States immediately south of the border has 
greatly increased; during the last summer alone the volume 
of the exodus has been variously estimated at from 30,000 
to 80,000. Should this state of things continue, it can only 
be a question of a short time when the immigrants from Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, Montana, and Oregon will outnumber the 
inhabitants of British birth in that part of the Dominion 
which lies west. of Lake Superior and east of the Rocky 
Mountains. \ 


Assuming that the American settlers carry with them a 
desire to secure as quickly as possible political incorporation 
with the United States, the fervent Loyalists of Ontario have 
some grounds for their apprehensions, for there seems to be no 
constitutional bar to the fulfilment of the wish. It is not dis- 
puted that any of the provinces constituting the confederation 
organized by the British North America Act of 1867 has the 
right of seceding, and of reverting to the status of a separate 
colony. That status once resumed, it would apparently pos- 
sess the right—a right, at all events, repeatedly recognized in 
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the past by British statesmen of both political parties—to de- 
clare complete political independence, or to seek admission 
into the American Union. Whether territories, as distin- 
guished from the original constituent provinces, have also the 
right to secede, may be a nice legal question. It is further 
to be borne in mind that the feeling of British statesmen with 
regard to an assertion of independence by a colony might not 
prove as accommodating in the present generation as it was 
in the last. It is certain that if the Afrikanders should take 
advantage of their preponderance at the ballot-box to declare 
Cape Colony an independent republic, they would be compelled 
by force to acknowledge allegiance to the British crown. It is 
true that the retention of the Northwest Territories is far less 
important to the British Empire than is the retention of the 
Cape of Good Hope, which commands one of the routes to 
India. This also is clear, that the British government could 
not, with any show of consistency, rebuke American Uitlanders 
in those territories for expressing the same desire of annexa- 
tion to their mother country which was acclaimed as meri- 
torious on the part of British Uitlanders in the Transvaal. 
Moreover, however clamorous might be the appeals of the Ot- 
tawa government for armed interposition, it is doubtful 
whether a British premier would think the Northwest Terri- 
tories worth the cost of a war with the United States, which 
have it in their power to coerce the British Isles by famine. 


On the whole, we are inclined to think that the trepidation 
now exhibited by Canadian Loyalists would be justified if 
there were any proofs of annexationist designs on the part of 
the American immigrants. As a matter of fact, the exodus has 
been prompted exclusively by economical motives. There is 
not in it a trace of political intention. The American settlers 
have been attracted by the cheapness of good farming-land. 
What they seek is agricultural prosperity, and, so long as they 
enjoy this under the essentially republican institutions of 
Canada, there is no reason to expect that they will give the 
Ottawa government any trouble. This would be true even if all 
the immigrants, from our Northwestern States were so-called 
native Americans, by which we mean men whose fathers and 
grandfathers have been brought up under the Stars and Stripes. 
The truth is that a considerable, if not the major, fraction of 
the American settlers in the Northwest Territories are men of 
Scandinavian birth who crossed the Atlantic to better their 
condition. If they can do this in Canada, they will be en- 
tirely satisfied. 


The golden glamour begins to fade from King Edward’s 
coronation, which began as a world-famous pageant, was sud- 
denly darkened by the shadow of disaster, and finally ended 
as a simple and impressive religious ceremony. Not the least- 
heralded part of the celebration was the Coronation Bazar 
held in July, and opened by Queen Alexandra. Rumors of 
awkward disclosures concerning its management are rife in 
even the most exclusive circles of the court. The Duke of 
Fife, the King’s son-in-law, who is chairman of the bazar com- 
mittee, insists on the publication of the balance-sheet, in order 
to make clear to an inquiring world why very great sales re- 
sulted in very small and even evanescent cash returns. er- 
tain great ladies, who helped to make the bazar a success or 
otherwise, and who have been talking to their admiring 
friends at afternoon teas of the wonderful efforts and sacri- 
fices they made for the bazar, are equally determined to keep 
the financial statement strictly private and confidential. 
Rumor says that the reason is that the bills of expense sent 
in by these great ladies practically absorbed the entire re- 
ceipts of the bazar; hence their coy unwillingness to see the 
accounts given to a cold and unsympathetic world. [tumor 
further says that the American stall, which was so eloquently 
hymned on both sides of the Atlantic, is as much under the 
cloud as the rest, even more so perhaps; for everything in 
the American stall was charged for, although the women at 
this stall were among the richest Americans in London. 
There is something sordidly humorous in the picture of these 
great ladies with proverbial Anglo-Saxon thrift making social 
capital by taking part in the great charity sale, posing as pa- 
tronesses and dispensers of royal and noble bounty, and then 
sending in a formidable bill “for services rendered.” Of 
course this may be all idle talk, though we are hardly inclined 
to think it so, while the great Army and Navy Bazar scandal 
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is green in our memories. The ladies who robed themselves 
in the mantle of charity on that occasion got heavy expenses 
from the funds, and annexed some of the most valuable articles 
“as mementoes” of an interesting function—mere cotillon 
favors, as it were. The Coronation Bazar scandal may, as we 
said, be mere idle talk. This can only be decided by the pub- 
lication of the accounts, and his Majesty’s son-in-law should 
carry his point without hesitation or delay. Meanwhile we 
must content ourselves with saying, like the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, that “charity ” covers a multitude of sins. 


Mr. Joseph S. Auerbach, an eminent lawyer, having much to 
do with large corporations, writes most intelligently of the 
trust question in the December North American Review. His 
notion of the impracticability of a constitutional amendment 
ceases to be of great importance because, since the article was 
written, the President has abandoned his own opinion on that 
subject. It is well, however, for the enlightenment of hasty 
thinkers, that Mr. Auerbach’s point should be stated. Briefly 
it is this, that the States, which now have the power of control, 
cannot be expected to surrender it by the ratification of a 
constitutional amendment. Mr. Auerbach, however, suggests 
a sane and conservative Federal incorporation law for com- 
binations engaged purely in inter-State commerce. Moreover, 
he couples with this suggestion a commendation of Attorney- 
General Knox’s view, to which the Wrrekty has more than 
once called attention, to wit, that all laws against reasonable 
monopolies should be abandoned, and that no law of this sort 
should be passed except against unreasonable monopolies, the 
courts to determine the question of reasonableness. In deal- 
ing with the alleged evil of over-capitalization, Mr. Auerbach 
is especially vigorous and clarifying. This evil is largely a 
matter of the imagination so far as it would bring trusts with- 
in the jurisdiction of government for its suppression. In the 
first place, he points out that if an investor is misled by mis- 
representation as to the value of corporated property, exist- 
ing laws will protect him. There is a suggestion of Mr. Reed’s 
last article, appearing in the same number of,the Review, in - 
Mr. Auerbach’s remark that so far as Wall Street is concerned, 
it “can be depended on to take care of itself in such matters. 
...A centralized government,” he adds, “is bad enough; 
but a paternal government demanding the aid of a constitu- 
tional amendment to protect speculators in inflated share 
capital would be a rather dangerous and revolutionary sub- 
stitute for the good old-fashioned doctrine of caveat 
emptor.” “ Over-capitalization in most cases contains within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction,” is another of Mr. Auer- 
bach’s truths. We may add, as food for reflection, that very 
large and widely distributed capital is a benefit to the com- 
munity; it compels diligent attention to business, and in- 
ereased earnings by reduction of the cost of production, and 
by the widening of the market by means of lower prices. 
Labor and the consumer are benefited by the effort to earn 
dividends on a large capital held by hundreds, in some cases 
by thousands, of investors. 


The Federal government is helping New England to rid 
itself of the foot and mouth disease which has broken out 
among cattle. The infected cattle are being condemned and 
destroyed, the Federal government paying seventy per cent. 
of their valuation. This plan has been worked out by Gov- 
ernor Crane, Dr. D. E. Salmon, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in the Department of Agriculture, and Dr. Austin 
Peters, chief of the Massachusetts State Cattle Bureau. 
Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Agriculture, has 
authorized Dr. Salmon to agree that the Federal government 
shall pay the expenses of extirpating the disease. Cattle 
recover from the foot and mouth disease with proper care. 
Thirty years ago, when the disease prevailed in Massachusetts 
for about two years, the diseased herds were isolated, and 
transportation of cattle was restricted, but few were killed. 
The more drastic means used now are due to the great losses 
that would follow the threatened exclusion of New England 
cattle and sheep from European ports. In New Hampshire 
arrangements were made for destroying diseased cattle last 
week. In Maine there is no disease. Massachusetts has the 
worst of it, and is doing everything possible to get speedy 
relief. In some parts of the State the disease has interfered 
seriously with the milk supply. Careful consumers have felt 
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constrained to boil all the milk they used, to the disgust of 
many children, who have found boiled milk not at all to their 
taste. 


It is reported from Washington that the proposition of the 
Postmaster-General to put letter-boxes on the sides of street 
cars in cities, to expedite the conveyance of letters to the post- 
They argue that 
the use of street cars as mail-carriers will be a source of em- 
barrassment to street-railway employees when they go on a 
strike, since strikers will not be able to obstruct the cars with- 
out risk of getting into trouble with Uncle Sam. Separate 
mail-cars on trolley-roads they tolerate, but this idea of mail- 
boxes on ordinary passenger-cars is very repugnant to them. 
A spokesman of the American Federation of Labor is quoted 
as saying that that organization is “ opposed to any proposition 
that looks to furnishing the protection of Federal courts and 
troops to the operation of a private enterprise employing a 
large number of working-men, under the guise of protecting 
the mails.” All that Federal courts or troops can do is to 
prevent stoppage of the mails by violence. Neither courts nor 
troops could compel street-car employees to work, or to run 
ears against their will. This active opposition of the labor 
interests to the Postmaster-General’s plan involves a some- 
what contumelious reflection on the ability of State or local 
officers to keep order. By so much as the labor unions fear 
the Federal authority, by precisely so much they show them- 
selves to despise State authority, and to rely on successful 
violence to carry through their undertakings.’ 


The newspaper report of the recent address of Dr. Stiles, 
a zoologist of the Department of Agriculture, before the Sani- 
tary Conference of American Republics, about the hook-worm 
disease, has been received with impassioned interest by thou-- 
sands of more or less afflicted readers. Dr. Stiles is the dis- 
eoverer of this malady, which he has named ucinariasis. He 
has just come back from studying it in parts of the South 
where it flourishes. He says it is a bad disease, little under- 
stood, and almost always confused with malaria. It is what 
is the matter with many of the poor whites in the Southern 
States. Their laziness is abnormal, Dr. Stiles says. Their 
pitiable condition, due immediately to laziness and to their 
inferior physical and mental development, is more remotely 
due to the presence of this hook-worm disease among them for 
generations past. The clay-eaters and pickle-eaters of North 
Carolina owe their abnormal appetites to uncinariasis. The 
lazy crackers who send their infant children to work in mills 
have got it too, but the children themselves, Dr. Stiles thinks, 
profit by the change in their environment. He says that the 
disease can be cured, but that the physicians in the sand dis- 
tricts where it abounds most must be taught to know its 
symptoms and how to treat it. 


A newspaper neighbor, in telling of Dr. Stiles’s discovery, 
cries in head-line type that the germ of laziness has been found. 
That expresses the feelings of the general reader and ac- 
counts for his enthusiasm over the discovery. Every man feels 
the germs of laziness working in him, and would like to have 
them killed out of him by treatment from the outside if pos- 
sible. He is glad to lay the defects in his energy to the hook- 
worm. But Dr. Stiles’s hook-worms seem not to be available 
for general use. They are real microbes, and so far as appears 
they only flourish in districts, and under conditions, favorable 
to their development. It is no wonder that they have been 
confused with malaria, for the symptoms of malaria and the 
symptoms of sin are very much alike, and the hook-worm 
symptoms resemble both. We want to hear more about the 
hook-worm. If he can be extirpated in the cracker with good 
results a wonder will have been done. The South-American 
delegates who were told about him think he exists in their 
countries too, and are going to search for him when they go 
home. Maybe he exists in the Philippines also. A traveller 
lately returned from those islands says that the islands are 
beautiful and their possibilities enormous, but that the Fili- 
pinos won’t work, and that industrial development can only 
come with the introduction of Chinese labor. That sounds 
like hook-worms. 


Kansas City has demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
civilized world that a bull-fight cannot compare with a foot- 




















ball game, whether as a thrilling and blood-curdling sensation 
or as a financial success. For some occult reason, doubtless en- 
tirely unconnected with the question of special advertisement 
rates, the Kansas City papers were full of anticipatory ac- 
counts of the great bull-fight, and public opinion was fully in- 
formed on the subject, though only very mildly excited. The 
eventful day came, and it was found that the bull-fight had 
formidable competitors. In the morning there was a football 
game between the Indians of the Kansas State College and the 
Swedes from an institution in Missouri. The Kansas City 
folk were not wildly interested in seeing the sons of the 
Vikings contend with the noble red man, to the latter’s tem- 
porary discomfiture. The great event of the day was the 
afternoon game between the universities of the two States, 
and the Jayhawkers from Kansas, with their streamers of 
yellow and black, early invaded the Missourian city, parading 
with brass bands and filling the air with their hardly less 
melodious college yell. The Jayhawkers lived up to their 
original reputation for carrying off everything in sight, by 
winning a hardly contested battle, while the densely thronged 
crowds of spectators yelled to their hearts’ content. Then 
came the evening, with its bull-fight. The great Convention 
Hall was there, with its benches seating twelve thousand 
spectators. The matadores and picadors were there, gayly 
bedizened, and carrying broomsticks adorned for the nonce 
with bands of-colored paper and tinsel, to suggest the glories 
of the Spanish arena. The toreadors were there, gay and 
gallant, and the toros were also there. These terrific animals, 
selected from the Armour Company’s shippings for several 
weeks previously, and carefully “enraged” for the occasion 
_ by the brandishing of red rags, have since returned to their 
original vocation in the stock-yards, and will presently go to 
build up the fabric of American citizenship. Everything was 
there, in fact, except the public, and the whole thing was a 
farce from beginning to end. The “matinées” of the fol- 
lowing days were, if possible, more slenderly patronized, and 
the projector has returned to Monterey, after waiting five 
days in Kansas City for a cheap excursion to Mexico. The 
matadore is once more a stevedore, and the glory of the bull- 
fight has fled. Meanwhile the Kansas music-halls are thronged. 


It will be recalled that Midshipman Aiken was kicked on 
the head in a football game this fall, and took it so ill that it 
was feared that he would die. The case excited great interest 
and anxiety, the more so because for some days it made it un- 
certain whether the army and navy football game would be 
played. Mr. Aiken’s life was saved by an operation done by 
Dr. Keen of Philadelphia, who took out a piece of the young 
man’s skull and removed a huge clot of blood which was 
pressing upen the brain. That relieved the patient, who at 
last accounts was fast recovering. Dr. Keen is a professor 
of surgery in Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia. He 
has taken advantage of the unusual public interest in Mid- 


shipman Aiken’s case to write a letter about anti-vivisection. ° 


He has addressed it to Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire, 
who has repeatedly introduced into Congress bills to regulate 
(virtually to prohibit) experiments on live animals in the 
District of Columbia. At considerable length and with many 
interesting details Dr. Keen disclosed to Mr. Gallinger that 
but for knowledge slowly derived from experiments on animals 
he could not have located the clot on Mr. Aiken’s brain, and 
could not have saved his life. At the spot where he opened 
the skull there was no exterior bruise. He was guided to it 
by convulsions in the patient’s arm. Since 1885 surgeons had 
learned what those particular convulsions meant, and precise- 
ly where to look for the seat of trouble. yThey could never 
have found it out, Dr. Keen says, except by experiments in 
vivisection. Senator Gallinger may retort that Midshipman 
Aiken would not have got hurt if he had exercised common 
prudence and eschewed football, but the general public will 
- consider Dr. Keen’s letter a strong document. Vivisection is 
on its defence everywhere, and doubtless ought to be, for it is 
a pretty harrowing practice. But it is so easy to argue and 
excite public sentiment against it that it is a public service 
to make a strong point in its favor when, as in Aiken’s case, 
one can be made. 


Edward Fiverett Hale, as he views the present condition of 
American literature, is inclined to be pessimistic. He thinks 
it is in danger of “sliding down into a sort of spelling-match 
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or a glass-ball-shooting exhibition.” To find Dr. Hale pessi- 
mistic on any aspect of life is so unusual that we must give 
the more heed to his words. What seems to be the root of 
his grievance? As far as can be judged, it is the speed with 
which the work is turned off now, and over-emphasis on man- 
ner of expression rather than on substance af thought, 
which is worrying the venerable man of letters. Other things 
being equal, it certainly cannot be held to be a grievous fault 
if a man does his work with celerity and despatch, or even 
employs a typewritist to aid him, providing the result be litera- 
ture; and Dr. Hale has been too progressive and up-to-date 
a citizen all his life to take the position now that the author, 
of all men, is to be tied to old ways of doing things, although 
new ways of doing it better exist. And, moreover, Dr. Hale 
is the last man in the country to throw stones at men who 
turn off literature quickly. He lives in a glass house. When 
he comes to his second point of indictment, namely, that em- 
phasis on realism has not bettered the output of our writers, 
Dr. Hale will find more to agree with him, although here again 
it must be recalled that a critic who is as much of a reformer 
as Dr. Hale naturally cannot be expected to have as much 
sympathy with the author who is content to be a camera as 
might a critic less strenuous as an altruist and better qualified 
to look at life from the objective rather than the subjective 
stand-point. Incidentally in this lamentation of Dr. Hale’s 
on the state of American literature, he drops the interesting 
dictum that General Grant’s memoirs are more likely to 
be read in the year 3001 than any other contributions made 
by American writers to the literature of the world in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 


Abdul-Hamid, Supreme Head of the Faithful, and Sultan 
of Turkey, has just put forward a new claim to the title of 
“Damned,” which William Watson conferred on him at the 
time of the Armenian massacres. And it is fairly certain that 
this title will be freely used, by the banks of the Golden 
Horn, for some time to come. What has the Sublime Sul- 
tan done to draw forth this new outburst of profane swear- 
ing? it will be asked. He has done enough. He has abso- 
lutely prohibited football, baseball, cricket, and polo, any- 
where in the neighborhood of Constantinople. And, oddly 
enough, the reason alleged is that this measure is needed to 
secure the Sultan from danger of violent death. At first 
blush it would seem that an irade forbidding the Sultan 
himself to engage in these homicidal sports would have been 
enough; but the real reason lies in quite another direction, 
and sheds a wildly lurid light on the thoughts and terrors 
of the Hermit of Yildiz Kiosk. Every one who has seen 
the morbid and ominous successor of the Caliphs has been 
almost horror-struck by the fierce latent savagery that peers 
through Abdul-Hamid’s white face, pinched and drawn with 
perpetual panic. We have all heard of the loaded revolver 
ever at his hand; of the friends whom he has shot in a sud- 
den access of fear, as in the case of his devoted and loved 
physician, whom he met in the Yildiz garden, and mistook for 
an assassin. The prohibition of games, which has just been 
decreed, springs from the same panic fear; the Sultan dreads 
that the crowd of spectators may become a mob, the mob a 
revolutionary army. One cannot but pity this monster of 
cruelty and fear. 


“Bugler, blow the charge!” With these martial words 
Chief-Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, who soon takes his seat on the Federal 
Supreme Court bench, closed a characteristic speech at a ban- 
quet given by the bar of Middlesex County the other day. As 
in most of his utterances, he used martial figures born of his 
never-to-be-forgotten experiences in the civil war to express 
his joy and zest in life, and the eagerness with which he 
anticipates meeting and grappling with the various problems 
of the near future that are sure to come before the Supreme 
Court. He also made it clear that his interest in questions 
of the hour is vital, and that he has no undue regard for 
precedents when they clash with current needs or with the 
irresistible demand of the people. Indeed, he claims that it 
is his ideal as a judge to make his decisions the resultant “ of 
the pressure of the past and the conflicting wills of the pres- 
ent.” As of yore, he is an agnostic when it comes to certitude 
as to the absoluteness of any code of law or conduct, and he 
believes that “the wisest are but blind guides.” 








A Correct English View of the 
Monroe Doctrine 


WE have so often had occasion to criti- 
cise in English newspapers or reviews mis- 
taken conceptions of what we mean by the 
Monroe “Doctrine” that we are glad to 
welcome an English interpretation of that 
principle of American policy which is en- 
tirely correct and adequate. We have in 
mind the views expressed in an address de- 
livered by Sir Frederick Pollock to the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce, which address 
has been republished with additions to the 
text and with foot-notes in a recent num- 
ber of the Nineteenth Century. This ex- 
position of the letter and the spirit of the 
intentions of the United States with regard 
to the maintenance of the independence of 
American commonwealths, as enunciated by 
President Monroe, and construed by his sue- 
cessors in office, deserves careful attention, 
not only because it is more trustworthy 
than any which has hitherto emanated 
from an English pen, but because it is no 
less, if not more, accurate than any which 
has thus far been published in the United 
States. 

In the first place, Sir Frederick Pollock 
brings out clearly and convincingly the im- 
portance of the part taken by George Can- 
ning, then British Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, in instigating, by precept and example, 
the declaration of our intention to with- 
stand any attempt on the part of the Holy 
Alliance to aid Spain in the subjugation of 
her revolted American colonies. The dates 
cited speak for themselves. On August 20, 
1823—before the purpose of the Holy Al- 
liance to hold a conference in Paris to con- 
cert measures for assisting Spain in adjust- 
ing the affairs of the revolted countries of 
America, and more than three months be- 
fore Monroe communicated to Congress the 
message propounding the doctrine associated 
with his name—Canning proposed to Rich- 
ard Rush, then the United States minister 
in London, concerted action to prevent such 
interposition on the part of the Continental 
powers. It is further pointed out that on 
October 9, 1823—nearly two months before 
President Monroe communicated his famous 
message, and before any assent to the Brit- 
ish proposal for concerted action had been 
given by Mr. Rush—Canning, in an inter- 
view with the French ambassador at St. 
James’s, declared that, while Great Britain 
would remain strictly neutral in a war be- 
tween Spain and the colonies, it would view 
the junction of any foreign power in an 
enterprise of Spain against the colonies as 
constituting an entirely new question, upon 
which such decision would be taken as the 
interests of Great Britain might require; 
and, further, that any foreign interference, 
by force or by menace, in the dispute be- 
tween Spain and her colonies, would be re- 
garded as a motive for recognizing the in- 
dependence of the latter without delay. If 
the significance of these dates be duly weigh- 
ed, it will be acknowledged that the re- 
nunciation by the Holy Alliance of its aim 
to assist Spain in the recovery of her Amer- 
ican colonies was due primarily to Great 
Britain, and only secondarily to the United 
States, which assumed a similar prohibi- 
tive attitude about two months later. That 
is the truth, and no self-respecting Amer- 
ican should shrink from admitting it. The 
high honor of shielding the nascent Amer- 
ican republics from armed invasion at the 
hands of the combined Continental powers 
belongs in the first instance to George Can- 
ning, who, with well-warranted pride, de- 
clared in the House of Commons that he 
had called a New World into existence to 
balance the Old. It is honor enough for the 
United States—at all events, it is all that 
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we can claim—that we quickly and heartily 
seconded the British Minister in his great 
design. There is glory enough to go round. 

Another striking feature of Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s exposition of the American policy 
associated with Monroe’s name is the dis- 
tinctness of his recognition that the credit 
for the formulation of that policy is due 
quite as much to Thomas Jefferson as to 
John Quiney Adams or to Monroe himself. 
It is pointed out that, after Mr. Rush had 
made known to his government Canning’s 
proposal of August 20, 1823, for concerted 
action, and before the President had placed 
his famous message before Congress, Mon- 
roe consulted Jefferson in the matter. The 
latter, in reply, put the gist of the so-called 
“ Doctrine” in two sentences. He said that 
our first and fundamental maxim should 
be never to entangle ourselves in the broils 
of Europe; our second, never to suffer Eu- 
rope to meddle with cis- Atlantic affairs. 
Our endeavors should be, he said, to make 
our hemisphere the domicile of freedom. 
In the same letter Jefferson added, what 
Mr. Daniel C. Gilman, in his life of James 
Monroe, has seen fit to omit, that “one na- 
tion most of all could disturb us in this 
pursuit; she now offers to lead, aid, and ac- 
company us in it. By acceding to her 
[England’s] proposition, we detach her from 
the bands [of the Holy Alliance], bring 
her mighty weight into the scale of free gov- 
ernment, and emancipate a Continent at one 
stroke.” Jefferson concludes that: “ Great 
Britain is the nation which can do us the 
most harm of any one or all on earth, and 
with her on our side we need not fear the 
whole world. With her, then, we should 
most sedulously cherish a cordial friend- 
ship, and nothing would tend more to knit 
our affections than to be fighting once more 
side by side in the same cause.” 

We should here note that Sir Frederick 
Pollock does not pretend that Canning’s 
minatory communication to the French am- 
bassador at St. James’s, on October 9, 1823, 
was known in Washington before the Presi- 
dential message of December 2 of the same 
year was settled by Monroe’s cabinet. All 
we know is that Rush received from Can- 
ning a confidential memorandum of the con- 
ference with the French minister, but only 
on December 13, 1823, eleven days after 
Monroe’s message was delivered. Nothing 
was said in that conference, however, by 
Canning which was not the logical outcome 
of the proposal for concerted action which 
he had made to Mr. Rush on August 20, and 
which had been forthwith transmitted to 
Washington, and submitted, as we have seen, 
to Jefferson. 

Sir Frederick Pollock perceives that mis- 
conceptions on both sides of the Atlantic 
have been due to the current use of the 
word “doctrine” for what should be more 
accurately termed a “policy.” President 
Monroe did not presume to lay down, in the 
terms of his so-called doctrine, any rule 
binding upon any foreign power, or even 
upon the United States, as part of the law 
of nations. He simply announced what 
would be, so far as he was concerned, and 
during his term of office, the policy of the 
United States. His personal preference for 
such a policy could have no binding force 
upon Congress, nor could it even bind his 
successors in the office of Chief Magistrate. 
As a matter of fact, the Monroe Doctrine 
has never to this day been embodied in a 
joint resolution of Congress. The tremen- 
dous importance which the policy propound- 
ed by Monroe now possesses in the minds of 
the world is due exclusively to the fact that 
it has received the continuous and deliberate 
approval of his successors in the White 
House, and that it expresses the profound 
conviction and unswerving purpose of the 
people of the United States. 
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We are not unwilling to concede that Sir 
Frederick Pollock is right in saying that, 
as regards its origin, the so-called Monroe 
Doctrine is at least as much British as 
American. He does well also to recall, 
what is too often overlooked, that, in the 
mature and solemn judgment of Thomas 
Jefferson, delivered not long before his 
death, there is no country upon earth whose 
good-will is of so much moment to us as is 
that of England; no country whose aid in 
the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine we 
should so sedulously seek by the cultivation 
of a cordial friendship. 





Colombia Cannot Withdraw 


NEGOTIATIONS with Colombia are not 
making rapid progress, but since Minister 
Concha was relieved of his task of obstruc- 
tion and Dr. Herran was substituted for 
him, what movement there is is in the right 
direction. The constitutional objection in- 
sisted upon by Sefior Concha has disap- 
peared from the controversy. The Colom- 
bian government, following Dr. Herran’s in- 
telligent advice, has discovered that a lease 
for a hundred years, with the right of re- 
newal, will satisfy the United States, and 
will avoid what is an unreasonable provision 
as applied to an isthmian canal. The only 
question now is one of compensation, which 
is a small matter compared with the enor- 
mous benefit which is to be realized by Co- 
lombia if the canal is built and maintained 
by this government, and ought to be easily 
adjusted. ; 

The failure of Colombia to meet this 
government on the basis of the former un- 
derstanding between the two would really 
amount to such a breach of good faith that 
it is a fair suggestion that we would owe it 
to our own sense of self-respect to resent 
conduct which, if successful, would put this 
country in the position of having been trifled 
with. A year ago it was reasonably certain 
that Congress would authorize the construc- 
tion of the canal over the Nicaraguan route. 
The Walker Commission had reported in its 
favor, because the French company had re- 
fused, or neglected, to fix a price for its con- 
cession and its properties. The Hepburn 
bill was soon afterward passed by the House 
of Representatives by a practically unani- 
mous vote. The bill was so strong in the 
Senate that, even after the Walker Com- 
mission, in a second report, had demon- 
strated the superiority of the Panama route, 
weeks of persuasion were necessary in order 
to secure the passage of the Spooner bill, 
which prefers the Panama route, but does 
not definitely adopt it, for it directs the 
President, if he cannot obtain satisfactory 
conditions from Colombia, to go to Nic- 
aragua. The second Walker report, which 
turned us away from Nicaragua, and which 
brought about the enactment of the Spooner 
law, was the consequence of the adoption 
of a new policy by the French company. 
That company, having declared itself will- 
ing to accept $40,000,000,—a low price,— 
and having shown its competency to trade, 
the commission was able to consider the 
physical superiority of the more southerly 
route. The French company entered into 
this trade by permission of the government 
of Colombia, and our own government was 
also assured by the Colombian authorities 
that they consented to the sale. The au- 
thorization was given to President Hutin, 
of the French company, in May, 1901. It 
was necessary that Colombia should assent 
because the contract of the Panama Rail- 
road Company, and the concession of the 
French company, both contained provisions 
of forfeiture in case of the sale of either 
to a foreign government. On the resump- 
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tion of negotiations, the Colombian minister 
at Washington was one of the parties to 
such of the pourparlers as tended to in- 
volve his government, or which touched 
upon its interests. From the first, Colom- 
bia not only permitted this government to 
understand that it would assent to the sale 
to us by the French company, but indicated 
the character of its own terms for larger 
concessions. It was on the faith of Colom- 
bia’s own representations that this govern- 
ment abandoned Nicaragua for Panama; and 
it is the President’s contention that it is 
now too late for Colombia to insist upon the 
right to forfeit the railroad company’s con- 
tract, or the canal company’s’ con- 
cession, if we are content to purchase the 
French company’s rights and properties, and 
to go without additional concessions. 

It is true that this government desires 
larger powers than were granted to the pri- 
vate corporation, powers of quasi-sover- 
eignty, and of police jurisdiction over the 
terminal harbors and over a six-mile wide 
strip running the length of the canal, and 
Congress has made the grant of such powers 
a condition precedent to purchase and con- 
struction by the President. If, however, 
Congress not objecting, the President buys 
out the French company and announces that 
he will be satisfied with the concessions pos- 
sessed by it, together with our own rights 
over all trans-isthmian transportation, rights 
granted to us in the treaty of 1846, un- 
der which we have just been protecting 
property and territory at Panama, dur- 
ing the recent insurrection, what will 
Colombia reply? Will it insist on the for- 
feiture of the French company’s conces- 
sion and the railroad’s contract because the 
sale is to a foreign government? After 
telling M. Hutin that he might sell to us, 
after participating in the negotiations look- 
ing to our purchase, after stating to us its 
terms for larger concessions, will Colombia 
deny our rights to purchase at all? This 
is the kind of conduct which, in Europe, ends 
in war. No one is threatening Colombia, 
but it is just as well that its authorities 
understand the true character of such con- 
duct as we have described, and the moral 
limitations which they have themselves put 
upon their own rights and powers in this 
matter. They ought to realize that Mr. 


_Roosevelt is not the kind of President who 


will stand idly by and see this country 
trifled with, no matter how large and strong 
or how small and weak the trifler country 
may be. If this country sees fit to buy 
out the French company, and to get along 
without further concessions from Colombia, 
we venture the prediction that the govern- 
ment of the latter will not undertake to 
vacate the franchises which we shall have 
purchased. If we desire the right to dig 
the canal, and to wait for increase of privi- 
lege and power on the isthmus, Colombia is 
estopped by its own act, and by the fact that 
that act has influenced our conduct, from 
taking advantage of the provisions of for- 
feiture in the French company’s concessions. 





Correspondence 


THE DELAWARE SENATORSHIP 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In the editorial section of Harprr’s 
WEEKLY for the week ending November 29, 
there is a paragraph relating to the political 
situation in Delaware that should not be al- 
lowed to pass unremarked. The policy of 
your paper is utterly misconceived by me if 
the editorials in question be not absolutely 
irreconcilable with its standards of political 
morals. 

Your readers, ignorant of the facts, would 
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be led to believe that the State of Delaware 
is the battle-ground of warring factions, 
each using the weapons of corruption in a 
disgraceful contest for political supremacy. 
Nothing is further from the fact. For 
twelve years the regular Republicans have 
resisted the attempts of Addicks to buy his 
election to the Senate. Sacrificing every- 
thing else to keep their honor and the honor 
of the State unspotted, they have refused 
every offer of compromise that involved their 
consent to his election. Everything within 
his power and without has been offered his 
opponents as a bribe. All the State offices, 
from Governor down, the seat in Congress, 
the other Senatorships—for bear in mind 
there are two available—might have been 
parcelled out among them if only they would 
induce their seven representatives in the 
State Legislature to vote for him. Con- 
science, honor, and manhood withstood the 
temptation and scorned the bribe. 

On the other hand, they have ever stood 
ready to vote for and elect any two fit men. 
They practically left the choice of both to 
the Addicksites, barring only Addicks him- 
self. This proposition was rejected, and on 
every ballot in the last Legislature his hench- 
men voted for him alone for both Senator- 
ships. No compromise was possible. It was 
“ Addicks or nobody,” from first to last. 
And nobody was chosen. 

Does this refusal of the proffered offices, 
this offer to elect any one other than the one 
man, look like a selfish factional contest? 
In a selfish factional contest would not the 
possession of all the State offices, the Con- 
gressman, and one of the two Senatorships 
far outweigh the other Senatorship? Was 
this “a farce”? Was such a deadlock 
“ disereditable ”? I think not, sir, and I am 
proud of the press of this country when I 
remember that but two papers have coun- 
selled a surrender, of which two one is the 
Quay organ in Philadelphia, and the other 
Harper’s WEEKLY. If the outcry against 
Addicks is a ridiculous one, it is at least 
fairly unanimous. 

What would you have us to do? If I mis- 
take your meaning, and you do not counsel 
a surrender to Addicks and his election, what 
is your plan? If it does not involve the suc- 
cess of Addicks, you may be sure that the 
regular Republicans will listen with eager 
attention, and will be glad to adopt any sug- 
gestion that will show a way out of the 
difficulty by any path that does not pass 
through the slough of dishonor. If that be 
the only way, then, sir, it will never be trod 
—the deadlock must and will continue, and 
the two vacant seats in the United States 
Senate will remain the proudest monuments 
to manhood and integrity beneath the dome 
of the Capitol at Washington. 

I am, sir, yours very respectfully, 
DELAWAREAN. 


Reports conflict concerning proposals made 
hitherto by and to each of the opposing fac- 
tions. Our correspondent makes a very lucid 
statement; we dare say the other side would 
tell another story. Regarding the main 
points, however: (1) Whatever course may 
have been advocated by a “Quay organ in 
Philadelphia,” this journal has never ad- 
vised “surrender” to corrupt influences. 
(2) We would not elect Addicks, even 
though Delaware should never have a Sen- 
ator in Washington. (3) We adhere em- 
phatically to our previous assertion that it 
is a disgrace and a shame that a sovereign 
State should continue unrepresented in the 
Senate of the nation, and we insist further 
that the fault lies less with the political 
adventurer who, following the custom of 
piracy, takes what he can get, than with 
the citizens of Delaware, who by their 
craven or corrupt conduct make such a hold- 
up possible-—[Ep1tTor. 
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Thomas Brackett Reed 


By Mark Twain 


He wore no shell. His ways were frank 
and open, and the road to his large sym- 
pathies was straight and unobstructed. 
His was a nature which invited affection— 
compelled it, in fact—and met it half way. 
Hence he was “Tom” to the most of his 
friends, and to half of the nation. The 
abbreviating of such a man’s name is a pat- 
ent of nobility, and is conferred from the 
heart. Mr. Reed had a very strong and de- 
cided character, and he may have had 
enemies; I do not know; if he had them— 
outside of politics—they did not know the 
man. He was transparently honest and 
honorable, there were no furtivenesses about 
him, and whoever came to know him trust- 
ed him and was not disappointed. He was 
wise, he was shrewd and alert, he was a 
clear and capable thinker, a logical reasoner, 
and a strong and convincing speaker. His 
manner was easy and engaging, his speeches 
sparkled with felicities of phrasing thrown 
off without apparent effort, and when he 
needed the happy help of humor he had a 
mine of it as deep and rich as Kimberly 
to draw from. His services to his country 
were great, and they were gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 

I cannot remember back to a time when 
he was not “Tom” Reed to me, nor to a 
time when he would have been offended at 
being so addressed by me. I cannot remem- 
ber back to a time when I could let him 
alone in an after-dinner speech if he was 
present, nor to a time when he did not take 
my extravagances concerning him and mis- 
statements about him in good part, nor yet 
to a time when he did not pay them back 
with usury when his turn came. The last 
speech he made was at my birth-day dinner 
at the end of November, when naturally I 
was his text; my last word to him was in 
a letter the next day; a day later I was 
illustrating a fantastic article on Art with 
his portrait among others—a portrait now 
to be laid reverently away among the jests 
that begin in humor and end in pathos. 
These things happened only eight days ago, 
and now he is gone from us, and the nation 
is speaking of him as one who was. It 
seems incredible, impossible. Such a man, 
such a friend, seems to us a permanent 
possession; his vanishing from our midst is 
unthinkable; as unthinkable as was the 
vanishing of the Campanile, that had stood 
for a thousand years, and was turned to 
dust in a moment. 

I have no wish, at this time, to enter upon 
light and humorous reminiscences connected 
with yachting voyages with Mr. Reed in 
northern and southern seas, nor with other 
recreations in his company in other places 
—they do not belong in this paper, they do 
not invite me, they would jar upon me. I 
have only wished to say how fine and beauti- 
ful was his life and character, and to take 
him by the hand and say good-by, as to a 
fortunate friend who has done well his work 
and goes a pleasant journey. 





By a Jeffersonian Democrat 


By the premature death of Thomas Brack- 
ett Reed the country has lost a citizen who 
for many years has been recognized as intel- 
lectually the strongest man in public life. 
Although, of late, he had applied himself 
exclusively to professional work, he was 
looked upon in influential quarters as a 
mighty conservative force, to which, in a 
great emergency, recourse might be confi- 
dently made. His undisputed claim to trust 
was founded on the general acknowledg- 
ment that in him, unlike some other eminent 











statesmen, extraordinary mental vigor was 
united with an indomitable spirit, and with 
a spotless character. Having thrice held 
the second office in the nation, he was justi- 
fied by precedent in aiming even higher, for 
one Speaker of the House of Representatives 
had been chosen Chief Magistrate, and three 
other Speakers had been nominated for the 
Presidency. The hope seemed to be well 
warranted, also, by the ascendency which he 
exercised over the ideas and wills of his 
associates during two decades of service 
in the popular branch of the Federal legis- 
lature. Not one of his predecessors in the 
Speaker’s chair,—not even Henry Clay,— 
asserted and retained such absolute author- 
ity. Unrivalled in the give-and-take of de- 
bate, he proved on more than one occasion, 
and especially in his memorable speech 
against the Mills bill, that Webster himself 
could not surpass him in the art of lucid, 
cogent, and fire-tipped demonstration. Be- 
sides the persuasive gifts of the orator and 
the flashing wit that stabs in repartee, he 
disclosed an executive capacity of which 
there had been no example in the House of 
Representatives or in any other national 
convention. From the deliberative assem- 
bly which the framers of our Constitution 
had in mind, he converted that body of law- 
makers into a highly organized machine, 
quickly and silently responsive to the will 
of the majority, a will enlightened and de- 
fined by the Speaker himself, assisted by co- 
adjutors selected by him for the Commit- 
tee on Rules. So deep and mordant was the 
imprint left by the grip of his individuality 
on the structure and functions of the House 
that it survived the accession of his party 
opponents to power, and remains to this 
day indestructible. 

How, then, did it come to pass that 
Thomas Brackett Reed missed the prize 
which other Speakers, less predominant, 
had gained, the prize of a nomination for 
the office of Chief Magistrate? He missed 
it, owing to the defects of his qualities. Na- 
ture moulded him for command, not con- 
ciliation. He compelled universal respect, but 
he did not attract political followers by a 
lively hope of favors to come. He could no 
more be warped by friendship than he could 
be beguiled by sophistry. By the frank- 
ness, directness, and firmness of his dispo- 
sition, he was incorrigibly averse to ac- 
commodation and dissimulation; he had 
none of the arts of the demagogue; he was 
no time-server; no waiter on events. If a 
political campaign were really, as it is loose- 
ly called, a battle, such a man would be an 
ideal standard-bearer; he would rear his 
stature like a tower of strength, and his 
voice would be a trumpet-call to victory. But 
for the tricks, the pretences, the covert ap- 
peals to the thirst for place or emolument, for 
all the sordid and dishonest manceuvres that 
often play a decisive part in political con- 
tests Mr. Reed was constitutionally disabled. 
He did not want the prize at such a price. 
He could say with more truth than Clay 
that he would rather be right than be Presi- 
dent, for he kept more unswervingly the 
‘path that leads away from the shining 
height on which both statesmen had fixed 
their eyes. We presume that nobody will 
now deny that if in 1896 the Republican 
party was resolved upon the assertion of the 
gold standard, and had the courage of its 
convictions, it could have found in no other 
man so distinct an incarnation of that issue 
as it would have found in Mr. Reed; neither, 
we suppose, will any one dispute that for this 
very reason Mr. Reed would have lost many 
votes which Mr. McKinley, who had been 
known as a waverer, was able to secure. It 
is possible, of course, as we began by inti- 
mating, that, had Mr. Reed lived to see four- 
score years, a time might have come when 
the old political alignments had vanished, 
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and when conservative and anxious men 
from both historical parties would have 
summoned him to lead their legions. Even 
then, however, it seems more probable that 
he would have been thrust aside, as Daniel 
Webster was passed over, on the score of un- 
availability. 

It can hardly be said, however, that, because 
Mr. Reed missed the civic crown which his 
intellectual eminence and his public services 
deserved, he, therefore, lost the opportunity 
of gaining a place in history. True it is 
that no purchase of Louisiana, no monu- 
mental treaty of Washington, no enuncia- 
tion of a Monroe doctrine, no war of de- 
fence or of aggression is linked inseparably 
with his name. Clay boasted with justice 
that he made the war of 1812; Mr. Reed, on 
the other hand, did his utmost to avert the 
war with Spain. Yet the historian will 
doubtless recognize that, in the momentous 
cause of protection for American industries, 
he stood forth for twenty years the unwaver- 
ing and invincible protagonist; inflexible 
when others fluttered; defiant amid whispers 
of retreat. For those who believe in a high 
tariff, his speeches are arsenals of argu- 
ment; his influence is writ large on the 
statute-book. For protectionists to under- 
rate the magnitude of their indebtedness to 
him would be the acme of ingratitude. 
Neither will thoughtful men soon forget the 
audacious candor and uncompromising temper 
of his last printed utterance, the remarkable 
eulogy of the trusts published in the North 
American Review but a few days before his 
death. He was no believer in the sound- 
ness of the apothegm, vox populi vow dei; 
he declined to admit that there must be 
some fire behind the smoke of popular sus- 
picion; he denounced what he called the 
clamor for “ trust-busting” as the hybrid 
product of delusion and hypocrisy; he round- 
ly denied the existence of any evils in great 
combinations of capital, except such as 
will cure themselves; and he insisted that 
the crude nostrums of clumsy legislators 
would do incomparably more harm than 
could possibly flow from the alleged disease. 
In that ultimate contribution to the Review, 
as in the almost truculent speech against 
the Mills bill, may be seen at a glance the 
solid constituents and the political disabil- 
ities of Mr. Reed’s massive personality. He 
was of the type of Sulla, not of Cesar. He 
might have been made dictator by the suf- 
frages of a class, never by those of the 
proletariat. Yet, if we try to estimate the 
part played by such unflinching extremists 
in a commonwealth, we shall perceive that, 
without them, there would be nothing to 
compromise. No via media would be vrac- 
ticable. 


By Henry Loomis Nelson 


Since the outbreak of the Spanish war 
four striking Republican figures have stood 
prominently out in antagonism to their 
party. These four are ex-Governor Boutwell, 
ex-Senator Edmunds, Senator Hoar, and ex- 
Speaker Reed. They opposed the policy of 
their party, on principles which had made 
them stern partisans in‘ the civil-war time, 
and they may be said to have embodied, in 
their earnest struggle, the Republicanism of 
both Abraham Lincoln and Charles Sumner. 
To these men the ideal of human liberty, 
of the righteousness of the pronouncements 
of the great Declaration, was such a reality 
that it colored and saturated all their politi- 
cal thought. In their fighting-days it made 
them‘intense partisans, for distrust and con- 
tempt for the opposition was characteristic 
of every one of them. Even to-day, it is 
only Mr. Boutwell who will assent even to 
a seeming union with the Democratic party, 
while Mr. Hoar can never bring himself to 
vote with his old opponents, although he 
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agrees with them in speech. As for Mr. Ed- 
munds and Mr. Reed, the one has poured 


out his saturnine humor on the common 
party enemy, and the other shot at him 
with his cutting wit to the very last mo- 
ment. They left their party’s councils, and 
Mr. Reed left public life, because they 
thought that their party had strayed from 
party principles, and, as Mr. Reed himself 
often expressed it, because the new school 
of Republicanism had done violence to the 
party’s tradition and history. “I was 
taught,” he used to say, “to believe that 
the Republican party was the defender of 
human rights and of human liberty. If this 
sort of thing is Republicanism I am mis- 
taken.” He was a partisan to the end, how- 
ever, a partisan of his own ideal Republican- 
ism, “a partisan,” he once said, “ without 
a party.” 

Mr. Reed’s greatest gift was spiritual. 
He was the possessor of a noble character. 
The eulogists and measurers who did not 
know him intimately are naturally misled 
by his wonderful intellectual brilliancy. His 
wit was so clear, so sharp, so searching, 
often so illuminating, that it was for that 
which the country learned chiefly to admire 
in him. Moreover, it played about the cen- 
tral core of a homely and personal wisdom 
which Senator Hoar justly says has always 
been characteristic of New England, liken- 
ing it to the worldly-wise wit of Benjamin 
Franklin. In his day in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, humbugs and charlatans were 
mercilessly and thoroughly exposed; if they 
were Democrats they were chastised in pub- 
lic; if. they were Republicans they were pun- 
ished in the family circle. Besides his wit, 
it was supposed that he was a great legis- 
lator. That, however, was a misconception 
of him. He was not great in argument or 
in persuasion. His mind was executive. He 
was forever endeavoring to be effective. His 
wit was employed for the accomplishment 
of his objects. He did not believe in dis- 
cussion; he was as much for action as Mr. 
Roosevelt is, and while he went towards his 
end with statelier movement, his course was 
quite as direct as the President’s, his leader- 
ship was much more masterful, his efforts 
were more effective. In his active political 
life, he accomplished the task to which he 
set himself. . He brought to an end the 
domination of the minority in the national 
House of Representatives; he took the first 
step in a progression which seems likely 
to result eventually in the establishment of 
something like a responsible majority in the 
popular branch of Congress. He saw quick- 
ly or not at all. It is true that he was much 
more of a philosopher than he needed to be, 
for, until his party struck at what to him 
was vital, he accepted its policies and its 
principles as his own, and became their ad- 
vocate. His party’s triumph, up to that 
time, was, to his mind, essential for the 
general good. His view of the Democratic 
party was narrow and provincial; at any 
rate, in his opinion, that party’s mission 
was hurtful to the Union, and its defeat 
by any means, not corrupt, was the. first 
duty of a Republican patriot. ¢ 

This, however, was not the noble side’ of 
Mr. Reed. Events showed the finer stuff 
within him, and revealed the man not blind- 
ed by a party name, and not confusing the 
soul with the body. Mr. Reed was not an 
intense Republican, because he was a parti- 
san for the advancement of his personal 
ambition, or because he was enamored of a 
mere association of political men upon whose 
joint success depended his individual ad- 
vancement. He was not a Republican be- 
cause of what the party had been; but be- 
cause he believed that it was the guardian 
of a great principle of human liberty, of 
the right of all. men to liberty and self- 
government. He never was so ambitious of 






















public preferment that he would have sac- 
rificed a principle, or offended against his 
own conscience, for the sake of gaining pow- 
er, or for the sake of retaining what he al- 
ready had. When he rose above the lower 
ranges of every-day political life, the large- 
ness of his character was seen to be of mag- 
nificent proportions. He had a noble con- 
tempt for the incidents of life. If he could 
not satisfy his desires in public office, he was 
more than willing to retire to private life; 
indeed, he insisted on withdrawing. So, 
when elected Speaker, he determined that 
the system of which he had so frequently 
and vigorously complained while he was 
leader of the minority on the floor, should 
be abolished. He devised the rules which 
have abolished it. Looking back at the 
contest which followed, men have often won- 
dered why the new Speaker was so serenely 
calm in the midst of the tempest. He him- 
self described the House, during those 
stormy days, as a chained monster which 
was springing at him as far as its chain 
would permit, and he was calm because he 
knew that if the chain broke he had a per- 
fect defence against the monster; he had 
made up his mind that if the House refused 
to adopt his rules, he would resign the 
Speakership, then resign his seat in the 
House, and go to work in a nobler and 
worthier sphere, for he had determined that 
no existence could be meaner for an intel- 
lectual man than that passed in the dull 
idleness which minority rule had imposed 
upon the House of Representatives. In the 
end, he proved his sincerity, and that he 
held his character and his principles’ not 
only above place, but far above the mere 
party organization to which he had been so 
long attached, which had honored him 
greatly, and which had once seemed in- 
clined to bestow upon him its highest honor. 
The party ceased to stand for that in which 
he greatly believed, and he lay down his 
high office of Speaker, which, otherwise, he 
might have held to this day, with that noble 
indifference to place and power that marks 
the man of high character and conscious 
superiority. Mr. Reed never looked upon his 
retirement as a sacrifice, but as an escape 
from a situation which, if he continued in it, 
would have degraded him in his own esteem. 
If he had stayed, he would have been obliged 
to condone offences of his party leaders 
which he looked upon as disloyal to the 
party’s principles. Public honors had no 
charms for him under such circumstances. 
His resignation has been regarded by dif- 
ferent men according to their various ethical 
points of view, but, in truth, it was as fine 
a manifestation of character as we have ever 
had in public life. Whether one believes 
that Mr. Reed’s antagonism to the new Re- 
publicanism was right or wrong, it is true, 
nevertheless, that, believing that his party 
had gone astray, had turned its back upon 
its old ideals, had flouted its old gospel, had 
insulted the memory of its former priests 
and prophets, had denied its own professions, 
he told it that he would take of it no 
further honors, and that while he would be 
Byal to the memory of its dead past, he 

uld sit no more in its comradeship in the 
high places of the temple which it had now 
profaned. In doing this, he did something 
greater than any other public man has done 
in our day, and, of the four protestant Re- 
publicans whom we have named, is the only 
one who spoke for the old faith in him in 
deed as well as in word. 


William M. Laffan in “The Sun” 

Tom REeep, of Maine, is dead, and we are 
sorry for it. There are few men in public 
life that the country could less afford to 
spare. Tom Reed was a great man and a 
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good man. A quarter of a century of warm 
friendship taught us to know him in that 
close and personal aspect that is commonly 
destructive of the abstract and public ap- 
prehension of a man. Did it detract from his 
figure? Not a bit of it. He grew bigger 
and broader and greater and more lovable 
with each succeeding year; and now that he 
is gone we know our loss to be irreparable. 
Never, never again, shall we look upon the 
like of Tom Reed. 

He was a splendid character, and there 
was nothing in all the length and breadth 
of our land that was more American than 
he. What a privilege, what an honor, to 
have Tom Reed for a friend! He was a 
politician, but we always thought he was 
a poor politician. He never drew a dishon- 
est breath. The man was the soul of hon- 
esty. He was a statesman in spite of him- 
self. 

Big in body, big in soul, grand in every 
quality that should denote or adorn a man, 
Tom Reed leaves a great and deplorable 
emptiness where he stood. It is a grievous 
thing that he was not suffered to stay here 
yet a little while, for his possibilities of 
good to his country and of service to man- 
kind were at their greatest. 

Farewell, true friend, brave heart. Peace 
to thy ashes and to thy name undying 
honor! 


Mr. Reed’s Last Speech 


Made at the Dinner given to celebrate the sixty-seventh 
Birthday of his friend, Mark Twain. 

I MusT confess, gentlemen, that my present 
dejected appearance, as you would naturally 
expect to see me put on, is caused by what 
I regard as rather a base violation of the 
principles of equity and propriety. I had 
understood that I was to have the pleasure 
of announcing to this company that only Mr. 
Twain and myself would make the speeches 
for this evening, but, when I saw my friend 
Depew in the company, with all these other 
gentlemen who are at present surrounding 
me, I saw at once that there would be a 
lively revolution, which would have to be 
bridged over by the courts or by the use of 
the great principles of arbitration which 
now govern. (Laughter and applause.) 

It seems to me that there would have 
been an ideal situation; that then we would 
have had the best and the worst that there 
was to secure. I don’t mean that I should 
have been the worst, only that it would 
have been a neat thing to say, because it 
would have had the advantage of being an 
epigram, and also the advantage of looking 
like a natural bashfulness on my part. 
(Laughter. ) 

In proposing the health of Mr. Clemens, 
I would naturally touch upon his many vir- 
tues, not all of them, because that would 
carry us far beyond the spell which I under- 
stand is the legitimate boundary of this 
year’s life for him. I think, though, that I 
ought to preface an allusion to his virtues 
by an allusion to some of his shortcomings; 
for, while they are not numerous, I am sorry 
to say, that, in my experience, they have 
been remarkably and astonishingly persist- 
ent. (Laughter.) 

One of his defects and shortcomings arises 
from inaccuracy. (Laughter.) Inaccuracy 
of statement. He sometimes allows himself, 
in the enthusiasm of the moment, to play 
trumps when he has more suit cards left in 
his hand. (Laughter.) For instance, in 
this trip, to which Mr. Harvey has alluded, 
and which, I am sorry to say, he has put a 
most dismal twist on,—in this very trip, 
after I had left the Kanawha, that is, after 
the only person that had real gravity, that 
was calculated to keep the ship in order and 
keep her down, had departed, they had a 
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storm and were wrestling with it, and Mr. 
Rogers heard a noise in the next stateroom, 
and he stepped in and there he found Mr. 
Twain, clothed in his favorite raiment, a 
night-shirt and an overcoat, vibrating back- 
ward and forward in the somewhat circum- 
scribed limits of the stateroom, and upon 
being asked what he was doing, he said he 
was hunting for a match. Asked what he 
intended to do with it when he did find it, 
he said he intended to sit on it. (Laughter.) 

Now, in my judgment, history will reason 
with Mr. Twain on that subject. It will not 
accept his statement without further proof 
in the nature of affidavits, because you see 
at once, if he had found that match and 
laid it down lengthwise and if he had sat 
upon it, it would not have given him either 
fixidity of purpose or of body, nor would 
it have elevated him in the world in the 
slightest degree. If the match had been put 
upon end, it was certainly a very unlikely 
thing to suppose that he could balance him- 
self against the laws of gravity in that way, 
and if the match was aflame, sitting upon it, 
especially in that costume, would not have 
been a safe or wise or sensible expedient. 
(Laughter.) I believe in frankness, and 
frankly I leave it to every gentleman present 
if the criticism which I have made upon the 
accuracy and veracity of his statement is 
not sound. 

There is another thing that I have got 
against him, and this is a serious matter. 
That is, that he is revengeful in his nature. 
One day, in that cabin, which has already 
become historic, they played a piano. He 
and Wally Ford,—another degenerate, under- 
took to tell me that handplaying was more 
satisfactory than playing by machinery. I 
undertook in the mildest manner in the 
world to explain to these gentlemen that it 
could not possibly be so, and in order to 
avoid any misinterpretation, I did it in a 
low, gentle, carefully modulated tone of 
voice, and,—well, it took me about an hour 
to explain fully to them the situation, to 
point out to them that inasmuch as the 
machine struck the notes with absolute ac- 
curacy, no human being with his hands 
could by any possibility be equal to it. 

And after that he went out and took Mr. 
Rogers up against the corner of that cabin 
and said that I was—well, you (turning to 
Mr. Clemens) remember what you said, tell 
it,—you remember the expression, will you 
repeat it?—(laughter). He said, “ Did you 
hear that blankety, blank fool, tell that 
blankety blank story. Did you hear his 
theories?” After I had been the gentlest in 
the world to him. And I understand that 
he and Ford for days and days afterwards 
held indignation meetings and used lan- 
guage which it is absolutely painful to re- 
peat. 

Now, what do you supposed caused it? 
He went up into my district, a country 
where they have a respect for me, as is 
quite natural for a sensible district,—he 
went up there and took advantage of a two 
and a half century anniversary, the only one 
that he ever attended or ever will attend. 
He took advantage of an opportunity to get 
himself put last on the bill, and then, I tell 
you, actually said that he did not expect 
that I would go to the same place in the 
hereafter that he would. I wonder that he 
deprived himself of the only chance of 
selecting the company that he would be 
likely to have. (Laughter and applause.) 

I do not exactly like to dwell upon these 
painful parts, and, on the other hand, if I 
go to eulogizing him, I hardly know where 
to begin. He has published twenty-two 
volumes, and though we might have a jolly 
night in talking them over, it would take 
all night to get at the merits and the vir- 
tues of them, even if I did not refer to the 
opinions of many good men, all of which 











are favorable and ought to be. But, for my 
part, I think I owe him something, and I 
think the world owes him a great deal for 
the pictures, or rather the folios of pictures 
which he has given us. Right after the 
revolution, and, even before, in this country, 
there were spreading out in all directions, 
little bunches of pioneers, who were pene- 
trating into the darkness of the world. Of 
course, they threw aside all the advantages 
of civilization, and their careers were strain- 
ing to the sea. But after the war there went 
across the bad lands of the American desert 
large colonies of people, and they were free 
from all the ordinary restraints which keep 
us in order and make us such a smart and 
fine people as we are. 

What a wealth of language those people 
used to put into their lives and actions! 
They fought with all the weapons there 
were, and guns were not their best. <A 
twist of the tongue was much better, and 
they used it at all times. And he was on 
the spot to give us a picture of these pio- 
neers, of their life and of their doings, and 
then he crossed the water and has given us 
an idea of how Europe looked to the pio- 
neers of our own land. 

That is a picture, I confess, I am grate- 
ful for, and for which I would ask you to 
fill up your glasses, only I know that Mr. 
Harvey holds him down—“ it is the only 
time I ever saw him kept down,”—and will 
not allow him to say another word. 

Otherwise, gentlemen, we say that our re- 
gard for him is not in the things that he 
does, but what he is. (Applause). 





English Statesmen and their 
Oratory 


By Sydney Brooks 
Lonpon, November 25, 1902. 

ENGLAND at this moment is an oratorical 
cataract. She has been so for several 
months; she will continue to be so for some 
weeks longer, till the Education Bill, with 
Mr. James Bryce leading the opposition, is 
passed, and the Parliamentary session 
closes and the light in the big tower at 
Westminster is extinguished and Christmas 
interposes its much-needed truce. Every- 
body is at it hammer and tongs, and he 
would be of an inexorable turn for criti- 
cism who found nothing to satisfy his taste 
in the fare provided. There is Rosebery’s 
sprightliness, the flash and play of Balfour’s 
rapier, Chamberlain hissing forth lucidity, 
Harcourt with his elephantine capers, Mor- 
ley’s pure sense of form, the dry compactness 
of Asquith, Bryce lecturing a yawning 
House, and last and most pervasive, the level 
oily flow of Campbell-Bannerman. Every 
variety of dish is offered the people; and 
the people, wonderful to say, fall to with 
an appetite that two hundred and fifty years 
of government by talk has done nothing to 
appease. Never was a nation so steeped in 
oratory. You open the morning’s paper, 
and the first thing that catches your eye 
is a page and a half of Parliamentary de- 
bate. 

In a rush to escape you are brought swift- 
ly up by five or six columns of solid type 
with Rosebery’s or some other big gun’s 
name at the top; while if the paper is of 
the Liberal or Radical faith you will be 
sure to find three or four more columns given 
up to reports of meetings held to protest 
against the Education Bill. And, what is 
worse, all this has to be read—for business 
reasons, or political reasons, or from a nat- 
ural inclination for that sort of thing, or 
merely from the spirit and motive in which 
one wades through the latest “ novel of the 
year. 

For politics and politicians here are 
not confined to headquarters and hotel lob- 
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bies and the polling booths. They are part, 
a large part, one might say a disproportion- 
ately large part, of the small change of so- 
cial conversation. You may leave a speech 
unread, just as you may venture out in Lon- 
don without an umbrella, but it is at your 
peril. As sure as fate it will come up as 
a topic at the club or dinner party, and the 
“ City ” view, the man in the street’s view, 
the press view, and the politician’s view will 
all be religiously canvassed by men and 
women alike. Nothing is more startling to 
a New-Yorker who hears politics discussed 
round a Fifth Avenue dinner-table about as 
often as the “ philosophy of the beautiful,” 
or Chinese conchology, than to be pounced 
upon by his London hostess for a clear-cut 
criticism of Rosebery’s latest effort. It is 
so in the provinces, too. A man of any 
prominence may be sure that his speech 
will be reported almost, if not quite, ver- 
batim in all the great provincial dailies, 
and read and talked over in all the coun- 
try-houses of the land. 

There is no question, then, of the quantity 
of English speech-making. What of its qual- 
ity and how does it compare with the Amer- 
ican brand? One must distinguish. In the 
art of after-dinner speaking, for instance, 
the superiority of Americans is a common- 
place. The standard has been raised con- 
siderably in England during the last twenty 
years, and there are perhaps half a dozen 
men in London who are equal to the best 
American practitioners. But the average is 
still far below the American average. The 
same, too, might be said of pulpit oratory 
in the two countries. The American clergy- 
man is so much more human and so much 
less sacerdotal than his English brother 
that in nine cases out of ten he is pleasanter 
to listen to. Again, in the lower branches of 
stump oratory, in the ability to hold, amuse, 
and arouse a vast popular audience, Amer- 
icans are still more indisputably ahead of 
the English. There are few genuine English 
“ spell-binders,” and in the peculiar field 
which Senator Depew has made his own, 
there are no English rivals. Where the bal- 
ance is somewhat redressed is in the more 
serious art of platform speaking. Here Eng- 
lishmen show to solid—and occasionally to 
stolid — advantage. One must remember 
that oratory in England has not yet be- 
come popularized. Some suggestion of class 
privilege, the pride of Sir Oracle command- 
ing silence, still hovers around it. It is 
one of the functions of the “natural lead- 
ers.” 

The men who enter Parliament and the 
men whom you find on platforms have 
for the most part received the best educa- 
tion that England can supply. They are, 
therefore, naturally disposed towards a fair- 
ly high standard of oratory, a stately and 
dignified standard, at any rate. Also, they 
come to close quarters with their subject. 
Their speeches are packed full of meat. 
They excel in concrete précis work, and are 
not afraid of dry details. They rarely gen- 
eralize, and one may say they are never 
florid or bombastic. They have a strong turn 
for exposition, and like to hammer things 
out. They are naturally didactic. All Eng- 
lishmen are. If they are not preaching 
themselves, they like to listen to some one 
who is. It is a habit not without its un- 
fortunate side. It leads Englishmen at times 
to address an audience as though they were 
professors lecturing a class. One detects 
in some of them a note of pomposity or con- 
descension that Americans would not stand 
for a moment, any more than Englishmen 
would stand a tempestuous fury of the Bourke 
Cockran species. They have not the flexi- 
bility of French orators, and are nothing 
like so well versed in the mechanics of their 
craft as Americans. The latter feel the 
pulse of their audience more exactly, are 
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more quickly sensitive, and, being in abso- 
lute sympathy with those in front of them, 
have a freshness and ease and colloquial 
persuasiveness that Englishmen rarely mas- 
ter. Their touch, too, is lighter and more deft. 
On the other hand, English speakers are 
more restrained and possibly more thought- 
ful; they are much more intent on reason 
and argument than on declamation. But as 
they mostly have the national habit of 
spoiling sound ideas by a prosy and point- 
less way of putting them, this does not 
count so heavily in their favor as it should. 
I have sat under scores of orators in both 
countries, and my general impression is that 
Englishmen give you more and entertain 
you less. You run considerable risk of 
being instructed at an English meeting and 
more of being bored. In America there is 
not much danger of either fate—none at all, 
indeed, of the latter. 

Is English society on the down grade? 
That is the question which Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell raises and answers in his new book, 
For Better? For Worse? Mr. Russell is the 
Greville of to-day; and he has the good 
sense not to try and be anything else. He 
makes a capital gossip, but a poor Juvenal. 
Happily, he is too good -humored and too 
sagacious to take up the lash. If he moral- 
izes it is in anecdotes, and good ones at that. 
To be a society Boswell is rather his ambi- 
tion, and as a member of the younger branch 
of the great Russell family, with the entrée 
everywhere, still under fifty, and an inde- 
fatigable diner-out, he is well fitted for the 
part. Needless to say, his tale for the most 
part is one of lamentation. The changes 
he touches on are almost all changes for 
the worse. Stateliness has gone out of fash- 
ion, and “a really well-turned-out carriage, 
with a coachman in a wig and two powdered 
footmen behind, is nearly as rare an object 
in Mayfair as a hansom in Bermondsey or 
a tandem in Bethnal Green. Men go to the 
levée in cabs or in motor-cars, and send 
their wives to the Palace Ball in the prod- 
ucts of the Coupé Company.” On the other 
hand, the taste for beauty has “ palpably 
increased.” This is the one bright spot in 
Mr. Russell’s narrative. People no longer 
live in an age of horsehair and mahogany, 
and crimson flock papers and green rep cur- 
tains; nor do they varnish their old oak or 
paper the walls in dark crimson, with heavy 
curtains to match, or burden themselves 
with sideboard, dinner wagon, and rows of 
stiff chairs, “all carved in the same mas- 
sive and expensive style of ugliness.” The 
art of hospitality, too, has improved. “No 
longer is the mind oppressed by those mon- 
strous hecatombs under which, as Bret 
Harte said, “the table groaned and even the 
sideboard sighed.” Instead of these hor- 
rors we have bright flowers and shaded 
lights, and a very few, perhaps too few, 
dishes, which both look pretty and taste good.” 
But from this point onwards Mr. Russell 
is the good-natured pessimist. He thinks 
manners have gone off. There is more flun- 
keyism nowadays than there used to be, 
more social pushfulness and familiarity, a 
growing love of titles, and a larger amount 
of intriguing “for visits from illustrious 
personages.” An English royalty could not 
set foot in the street nowadays without be- 
ing mobbed, and thousands of excursionists 
a few years ago flocked into Folkestone to 
watch the late Empress of Austria bathing. 
“In old days people thought a great deal, 
perhaps too much, of family. They had a 
strong sense of territorial position, and I 
have heard people say of others, ‘Oh, they 
are cousins of ours,’ as if that fact put 
them within a sacred and inviolable inclo- 
sure. But titles were. contemned. If you 
were a peer you sat in the House of Lords, 
instead of the House of Commons, and that 
was all. 






























Extracts from “The Reflec- 
tions of Ambrosine” 


By Elinor Glyn 
Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth” 
VII 


It was odious weather, the afternoon of 
the 15th. Our eight guns had arrived in 
time for tea, some with wives, some with- 
out—one with a playful, giddy daughter. 
Men predominated. 

There were some two or three decent peo- 
ple from the county round. The remainder, 
commercial connections, friends of the past. 

One terrible woman, with parted, plaster- 
ed hair, and an aggressive voice, and rus- 
tling silks, dominated the conversation. She 
is the wife of the brother of the late Mr. 
Gurrage’s partner who “died youngish.” 

This couple come apparently every year 
to the best partridge drive. 

Mrs. (“ Dodd” is their name) was ex- 
tremely ill at ease among the other ladies, 
but was determined to let them know that 
she considered herself their superior in ev- 
ery way. 

At the moment when she was recounting, 
in a strident voice, the shortcomings of one 
of her local neighbors, the butler an- 
nounced : 

“Sir Antony Thornhirst.” 

Our ninth gun had arrived. 

“So good of you to ask me,” he said, as 
he shook hands, and his voice sounded like 
smooth velvet after the others. And for a 
minute there was a singing in my ears. 

“ Jolly glad to see you,” Augustus blus- 
tered. “ What beastly weather! You mo- 
tored over, I suppose?” 

Sir Antony sat down beside me. 

I remembered the ways he would be ac- 
customed to, and did not introduce him to 
any one. 

He had exchanged casual “ How-do-you- 
do’s?” with the neighbors he knew. 

I poured him out some tea. 

“T don’t drink it,” he said, “ but give me 
some, and sugar, and cream, and anything 
that will take time to put in.” 

I laughed. 

“Tt is very long since we met at Harley, 
and I began to think you were going to 
forget me again, Comtesse!” 

“Ts that why you came here?” 

“Yes—and because they tell me your 
keeper can show at least a hundred and 
fifty brace of partridge each day!” 

“ Augustus was right, then.” 

“ What about?” 

“He said you would come because of the 
number of the birds. I—I—felt sure you 
would be engaged.” : 

“Your note was not cordial nor cousinly, 
and I was—engaged, but the attraction of 
the game, as Mr. Gurrage says, decided 
me.” 

His smile had never looked so mocking 
nor his eyes so kind! 

“Might I trouble you for a second cup, 
please, Mrs. Gussie?” the female Dodd inter- 
rupted, loudly, from half across the room. 
“Mr. McCormack is taking it over to you. 
And a little stronger this time, please. I 
don’t care for this newfangled taste for 
weak tea—dish-water, I call it—only fit for 
the jaded digestions of worn-out, worldly 
women.” 

“Who owns this fog-horn?” my kinsman 
whispered. “ Will it come out shooting to- 
morrow? The game-book record will be con- 
siderably lower if so!” 

“It won’t shoot; it will only lunch,” I 
whispered back. 

Somehow, my spirits’ had risen. I loved 
to sit and laugh there with—Antony. (I 
think of him as “ Antony,” now we are 
cousins, I must remember. ) 
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The evening passed in an endless, boring 
round. This sort of company does not adapt 
itself as the people at Harley did. With 
my best endeavors to be a good hostess, the 
uneasiness of my guests prevented me from 
making them feel comfortable or at home. 

Mrs. Dodd’s impertinence would have been 
insupportable if it had not been so funny. 

She complained of most things — the 
draughts, the inconvenience of the hours of 
the train departures, and so on. 

She was gorgeously dressed, and hung 
with diamonds. Without being exceptional- 
ly stout, everything is so tight and pushed- 
up that she seems to come straight out from 
her chin in a kind of platform, where the 
diamonds lose themselves in a narrow, per- 
pendicular depression in the middle. 

Antony sat next me at dinner at one side. 
On the other side was old Sir Samuel Wake- 
ly. Mr. Dodd, on his left hand, had Miss 
Springle, the playful, giddy daughter of one 
of the guns. 

She chaffed him all the time, much to the 
annoyance of his life’s partner, who was sit- 





She rushed wildly, her dress held high, 
showing a pair of opulent ankles 


ting opposite, and who, owing to an erection 
of flowers, was unable to quite see what was 
going on. 

“Yes,” we heard Mr. Dodd say, at last, 
“T nearly bought it in Paris at the Ex- 
hibition. Eh! but it was a _ beautiful 
statue!” 

“T like statues,” said Miss Springle. 

“Well, she was just a perfect specimen 
of a woman, but Missus Dodd would’na let 
me purchase her, because the pure thing 
was not dressed. I did’na think it could 
matter in marble.” 

“ What’s that you are saying about Mrs. 
Dodd?” demanded that lady, from across the 
table, dodging the chrysanthemums. 

“T was telling Miss Springle, my dear, of 
the statue of ‘Innocence’ I wanted to buy 
at the Exhibition at Paris,” replied Mr. 
Dodd, meekly, “and that you would’na let 
me on account of the scanty clothing.” 

“Tnnocence, indeed!” snorted Mrs. Dodd. 
“ Pretty names they give things over there! 
And her clothing scant, you call it, Wullie? 
Why, you are stretching a point to the verge 
of untruth to call it clothing at all—a scarf 
of muslin and a couple of doves! Anyhow, 
T’ll have it known I’ll not have a naked 
woman in my drawing-room, in marble or 
flesh!” 
























































The conversation of the whole table was 
paralyzed by her voice. My eye caught 
Antony’s, and we both laughed. 

“There, there, my dear, don’t be even 
suggesting such things,’ said Mr. Dodd, 
soothingly. 

“La! Mrs. Dodd, you make me blush,” 
giggled Miss Springle. 

I wondered what Antony thought of it all, 
and whether he had ever been among such 
people before. His face betrayed nothing 
after he laughed with me, and he seemed to 
be quietly enjoyiny his dinner, which, fortu- 
nately, was good. 
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On the morrow, it had cleared up and 
flashes of blue sky were appearing. Augus- 
tus and Mr. McCormack had both had too 
much to drink the night before, at dinner, 
and were looking, and no doubt feeling, 
mixed and ill-tempered. 

The morning was long after the shooters 
had gone. It seemed as if one o’clock, when 
we were to start for the lunch, would never 
come. 

Miss Springle had some passages-at-arms 
with Mrs. Dodd. They had all been down 
to breakfast but Lady Wakely and another 
woman, who were accustomed to the ways 
of the world. 

I had never seen any shooting before. The 
whole thing was new to me. Augustus had 
insisted upon selecting what he considered a 
suitable costume for me. We had been up to 
London several times together to try it on, 
and, on the whole, though a little owtré in 
its checks, it is not unbecoming. 


Mrs. Dodd was puffing behind us. She 
had insisted upon following with the guns, 
although Lady Wakely and the two other 
elderly women had driven back to Led- 
stone. 

The yellow paradise-plume and bright blue 
dress made a glowing spot of color on the 
brown, ploughed field. 

Miss Springle tripped gayly along in front, 
with Mr. Dodd, coquettishly tapping him 
on the arm and looking up in his face. 

Giggles of laughter were wafted back to 
us. Miss Springle is a rather pretty girl, 
with thick, black hair. 

Mrs. Dodd had panted after her husband 
and Miss Springle, who were in the most 
open place; but Wilks was unable to con- 
tain himself with annoyance at this. 

“Not a bird will face the line if the lady’s 
dress is seen!” he said, in despair, as he 
passed us, and we saw him unceremoniously 
insist upon Mrs. Dodd joining Sir Samuel 
Wakely, who was at the thickest corner, 
next us. 

“The air must be black with the language 
Wakely is using, I will, bet,” said Antony. 
And then the partridges began to come. 

“There’s a burrd! There’s a burrd!” 
shouted Mr. Dodd, excitedly, pointing with 
his gun straight at Sir Samuel’s head. 

“Damn you, sir!” yelled Sir Samuel back 
to him. “It is pure murder the way you 
hold your gun.” 

*T’ll trouble you not to swear at my hus- 
band!” roared Mrs. Dodd. 

A huge covey came over at the moment, 
but the voices and the bright blue dress at- 
tracted their attention, and they all wheeled 
off to the right, so that, but for two stray 
birds killed by Antony, this end of the line 
found the drive a blank. 

Augustus’s rage knew no bounds. 

He came up to me as if it was my fault. 

“Take that old woman home this mo- 
ment, Ambrosine,” he said, furiously. “ Do 
you hear—this minute!” and I was obliged 
to go up to Mrs. Dodd and suggest our re- 
turning. I was tired, I said. 

“T’ll not leave Wullie with that minx,” 
she replied, firmly. “ You can go without 














me, Mrs. Gussie. I'll not take it rude of 
you at all.” I tried to explain that I 
thought we were all a little in the way, and 
had better return to the house; but Miss 
Springle, who joined us, would not hear of 
such a thing. 

“Mr. Dodd says he can’t get on without 
me,” she said, coyly, whereupon Mrs. Dodd 
gurgled with rage. 

“T am afraid you will all be shot if you 
delay here,” said Antony, coming to my res- 
cue. “ We are going to take the next beat 
at right angles, and you are all in the full 
line.” 

“Goodness gracious me!” screamed Mrs. 
Dodd. ‘Oh! gentlemen, save me!” 

And she rushed wildly towards Augustus, 
who was coming up, 
her dress held high, 


showing a pair of 
opulent ankles, and 
wide, flat feet covered 
in thin’ kid _ boots, 
while a white - cotton 
stocking appeared 


upon the _ stove - pipe 
calf that was visible 
above. 

The yellow paradise- 
plume floated in the 
wind, the hat having 
become a little de- 
ranged by her rapid 


flight. 

“Gussie Gurrage!” 
she yelled. “Oh! do 
you hear that? the 


gentleman says I’ll be 
shot!” 
And she precipitated 


herself into the un- 
willing arms of Au- 
gustus. 


He had not manners 
enough to stand such 
an assault. His face 
flushed with annoy- 
ance, and the savage 
look grew round his 
mouth. I waited for 
the explosion. 

“Confound it, Mrs. 
Dodd!” he said. 
“ Women have no 
business out shooting, 


and you had better 
clear out and_= go 
home!” 


“T’ve never been so 
insulted in my life!” 
she snorted, as we 
walked back to the 
farm, after a confused 
scene in which Mr. 
Dodd, and Sir Samuel, 
and Augustus, Miss 
Springle, and Mrs. 
Dodd herself had all 
talked at once. 

“Never so insulted 
in my life! Sent away as if I wasn’t want- 
ed. If I hadn’t known Gussie Gurrage 
since he was a baby, I’d have boxed his ears, 
that I would!” 

I remained in haughty silence. I feared 
I should burst into screams of laughter if 
I attempted speech. 

Miss Springle had evaded us at the last 
minute, and could be seen once more by 
Mr. Dodd’s side as we drove past the shooters. 

A meek woman, sister of Mr. McCor- 
mack’s, a Mrs. Broun by name, who had 
quietly stood by her husband, and had not 
been in any one’s way, now caught Mrs. 
Dodd’s wrath. 

*You’ve had a good deal to do with Jessie 
Springle’s bringing up, I’ve heard, Mrs. 
Broun, since her mother died, and a dis- 
grace she is to you, I can testify.” 
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“Oh, dear Mrs. Dodd, how can you say 
such a thing?” said Mrs. Broun, almost cry- 
“Jessie is a dear girl, so full of 


ing. 
fun.” 

“Fun, you call it, Mrs. Broun! Look- 
ing after other women’s husbands. How 


would you like her to be flirting with your 
Tom?” 

(This is the spirit my mother - in-law 
would approve of.) 

“Oh! it is quite immodest, talking so, 
Mrs. Dodd!” replied the meek lady, flush- 
ing scarlet. ‘ Why, no one would ever think 
of such things—a girl to flirt with a mar- 
ried man!” 

“That’s all you know about it, Mrs. 
Broun. I tell you that girl will upset your 





Miss Springle tripped gayly along in front with Mr. Dodd 


home yet! Mark my words; but I'll not 
have her running after Wuilie, anyway.” 
The situation was becoming very strained. 
I felt bound to interfere by some banal re- 
marks about the scenery, and, finally, we 
arrived back at Ledstone, and I got rid of 
them by conducting them to their rooms. 


IX 

One could never describe the expression 
of Antony’s face. If one goes on saying 
“mocking,” or “cynical,” or “ironical,” or 
“ quizzical,” it gives no impression of what 
it is. It is a mixture of all four, and yet 
laughing, and—and—tender, and insouciant, 
and gay. He is himself, and there could 
never be any one like him. One feels as if 
all common things must vanish and shrivel 
up before his style of wit. 
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One could think of him as finishing his 
game of chess calmly while the officers of 
the Terror waited to conduct him to the 


guillotine. He is exactly—oh! but exact- 
ly—grandmamma’s idea of a gentleman. I 
wish she had seen more of him. 

There is nothing poseur or dramatic about 
him. He is quite simple, although he laughs 
at things all the time. I seem to have learn- 
ed more of the world, and the tone of every- 
thing, just talking to him, than from all 
the books I have read lately. What would 
it be like if he was interested in anything 
intensely, if something moved him deeply, 
if he really cared? 

As I sat there, I thought of many things. 
An atmosphere of home had suddenly come 
into the room. I 
could almost believe 
I could hear grand- 
mamma’s voice. 

“What are you 
thinking of so _ seri- 
ously, Comtesse?” he 
asked, lazily. 


“T was  wonder- 
ing—” 

“ Well?” 

“T was wondering 


if anything really mat- 
tered in life; if one 
could grow old, and 
remain numb all the 
time; if things are 
real; if—oh! does any- 
thing matter? Tell 
me, you who know.” 

“Not many things. 
Later, you will regret 
some things you have 
not done—very few 
you have.” 

“T have been read- 
ing metaphysics late- 
ly, and, it seems, one 
could reason one’s self 
into believing nothing 
is real. One of my 
books said the ancient 
Cynic philosophers 
doubted for the sake 
of investigation, and 
the moderns _investi- 
gate for the sake of 
doubting. What does 
it all mean?” 

He began stroking 
Roy’s ears. He had 
put his dear head on 
Antony’s knee. 

“T never can under- 
ctand,” said Antony, 
presently, “why your 
grandmother did not 
let me know when you 
first came to the cot- 
tage. She was fully 
aware of the relation- 
ship between us, even 
if I was not.” 

“ Grandmamma was a very proud woman. 
We were so very poor. And then, there was 
grandpapa’s bétise, which, I fancy, had quite 
separated them from his family.” 

“What made her come to Ledstone, at all, 
I wonder?” 

I felt my cheeks getting pink, and bent 
down to look into the fire. 

“ She wanted to live in England, so that I 
might become English by growing up there, 
and—and it was cheap. We had been in 
London before that, and back in Paris, and 
down at Brighton, and a lot of dull places. 
I remember she saw the advertisement in 
the paper one morning, and took the cottage 
immediately.” 

“You had heard that we were relations?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, vaguely. But I did not know how 








































many of you there were, only that the pres- 
ent holder of the title was a Sir Antony.” 

“Tt was a strange coincidence neither of 
us should have caught the other’s name at 
the ball that night.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Afterwards, when we talked you over at 
Harley, every one had got information about 
you, it seemed. They were all so awfully 
interested in you. You looked such an ex- 
traordinary contrast to the rest of the com- 
pany.” 

“Well, I am glad of that.” 

He smiled. 

“It was when I heard that your grand- 
mother was a French woman I grasped every- 
thing. I remembered there was some story 
in the family about a younger son marrying 
a beautiful Parisienne. But it 
seemed to me it must be too far 
back to be possible. And then 
Lady Tilchester told me she was 
a very old woman. So we came 
over next day.” 

“T wish you had seen more of 
grandmamma,” I said. “You 
would have got on together. She 
used to say wonderful things, 
sometimes.” 

“T thought her the most love- 
ly old lady I had ever seen.” 

“Her maxims would fill a 
book as big as La _ Rochefou- 
eauld.” 

“What a pity you did not 
write them down.” 

“The Marquis and she had 
the religion du Beau. They 
worshipped everything that was 
beautiful, and suitable, and re- 
fined. They never did anything 
for effect, only because the action 
was due to themselves, and was 
a good action.” I paused. 

“Go on, Comtesse,” said An- 
tony. “I like to hear it all.” 

“They really believed in no- 
blesse oblige. Neither of them 
would have stooped from their 
position—oh! not a little inch.” 

“It is a thing we have quite forgotten in 
England. It was inconvenient, and most of 
us are not rich enough to indulge in it.” 

“But must one be rich to behave as of 
one’s race?” I asked, astonished. 

“Yes—or remain in the background, a 
good deal bored. To obtain the wherewithal 
to enjoy this rather expensive world, people 
stoop considerably, nowadays.” 

“ And you don’t think it dreadful?” 

“T am not a Crusader. Times have 
changed. One can keep one’s own ideas, and 
let others do as they please.” 

“Grandmamma had a maxim like that. 
She said it was bourgeois to be shocked and 
astonished at things. She believed in the 
differences of classes. No one could have per- 
suaded her that the common people are made 
of the same flesh and blood as we are.” 

“Tell me some more.” 

“This was her idea of things generally: 
First of all, to have the greatest self-re- 
spect. To stoop to no meanness. To dese- 
crate the body or mind in no way. To con- 
quer and overcome all foolish emotions. To 
be unselfish, to be gay, to be courageous. 
To bear physical and moral pain without any 
outward show. To forever have in front of 
one that a straight and beautiful carriage 
must be the reflection of a straight and beau- 
tiful mind. To take pleasure in simple 
things, and to be contented with what one 
has got, if it is impossible to obtain better. 
In short, never to run one’s head against 
a stone wall or a feather bed. But if a good 
thing is to be gained by patience, or perse- 
verance, or concentration, to obtain it.” 

“T am learning. Continue!” said Antony, 
but there was no mock in his eyes. 
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“They both had a fine contempt of death, 
and a manner of grand seigneur, and a per- 
fect philosophy. They had the refinement of 
sentiment of the ancien régime, only they 
were much less coarse. And in the ancien 
régime one worshipped the King and the con- 
stitution of France, whereas grandmamma 
and the Marquis worshipped only ‘le beaw’ 
in everything, which is higher than an indi- 
vidual.” 

“ How well you tell it! 
reorganize my religion.” 

“You are laughing at me!” 

“No, I am not. I am deeply interested. 
Go on,” and he leaned back in the straight- 
backed arm-chair. 

““* Never stay in the mud,’ was another 
of grandmamma’s maxims. ‘It happens that 


I shall have to 





“Give me some sugar,” he said 


the best of us may fall there in life, but no 
one need stay there,’ she used to say. Even 
the common people could rise out of it if 
they had a fine enough spirit. But we were 
the examples, and one must never give a 
bad example. For instance, the common peo- 
ple might cry when they were hurt. They 
were only lower creatures and under the pro- 
tection of the others. They could roar, if it 
pleased them, as they were the model of no 
one. But we could not cry, to encourage this 
foolishness.” 

“And so you lived, and learned all that, 
dear little Comtesse! No wonder your eyes 
are so wise!” 

“T remember, once I became impatient 
with some new stitches in my embroidery 
that would not go right, and I flung the 
piece down, and stamped on it, and tore it. 
Grandmamma said nothing, but she deliber- 
ately undid a ball of silk, and tangled it 
dreadfully, and then gave it to me to 
straighten out. It was not to irritate me, 
she said. But patience and discipline were 
necessary to enable one to get through life 
with decency and pleasure, and, while I un- 
tangled the silk, I should have time to re- 
flect upon how comically ridiculous I had 
been to throw down, and trample upon, an 
inanimate thing, that only my personal stu- 
pidity had caused to annoy me.” 

Antony looked at me a long time. He 
sighed a short, quick sigh, then said, gayly: 

“You must certainly write a book for the 
training of the young! But what did your 
grandmother say of such things as strong 
passions—the mad love of one person for 
another, for instance? Could they be ruled 
by maxims?” 





























































































“She did not discuss those things with 
me. But she did say that in life, now and 
then, there came a coup de foudre, which 
sometimes was its glory and sometimes not; 
that this was nature, and there was no use 
going absolutely contrary to nature; but 
that a disciplined person was less likely to 
commit a bétise, or to mistake a passing - 
light for the coup de foudre, than one who 
was accustomed to give way to every emo- 
tion, as a trained soldier is better able to 
stand fire than the raw recruit from the 
fields.” 

“And yet the trained soldier goes under, 
sometimes.” 

“In that case, she said, there were only 
two courses—either to finish the matter, 
and go out altogether, or to get up again, 
and fight better next time.” 

Antony looked down at me. 
He shaded his eyes with his 
hand, and it seemed as if he were 
observing something in my very 
soul. Then he said, with a whim- 
sical smile: 

“Comtesse, tell me: And did 
she consider there were any great 


sins?” 
“Oh yes. To break one’s word 
or in any way degrade one’s 


race. But, she said, sins were 
not so much sins in themselves 
as in their fagon de faire. One 
must remain a gentlewoman—or 
man—always, even in moments 
of the greatest tourbillons. ‘We 
are all of flesh and blood,’ she 
said, ‘ but, in the same situation, 
the fille de chambre conducts 
herself differently to the femme 
de qualité. What a serious im- 
pression I am giving you of 
grandmamma, though! She was 
a gay person, full of pleasant 
thoughts.” 

“ She 
then?” 

“But, of course, all pleasures 
that did not really injure other 
people. She said priests and cus- 
tom and convention had robbed the world of 
much joy.” 

“ She was quite right.” 

“ She liked people to have fine perceptions. 
To be able to ‘see with the eyelashes’ was 
one of her expressions, and, I assure you, 
nothing escaped her. It was very fatiguing 
to be long in the company of people who 
passed their lives morally eating suet-pud- 
ding, she said. Avoid stodge, she told me, 
and, above all, I was to avoid that senti- 
mental, mawkish, dismal point of view, that 
dramatically wrote up, over everything, 
‘Duty,’ with a huge ‘D.’ It happened that 
there were duties to be done in life, but they 
must be accomplished quietly, or gayly, as 
the case might be. ‘Do not shut the mouth 
with a snap, and, having done so, turn the 
corners down,’ she said. ‘ These habits will 
not procure friends for you.’ And so I learn- 
ed to take things gayly.” 

We were both silent for some time after 
this. Then Antony exerted himself to amuse 
me. We talked as lightly as the skimming 
of swallows, flying from one subject to an- 
other. We were as happy as laughing chil- 
dren. The time passed. It seemed but a few 
minutes, when the clock struck eight. 

“You will make me late for dinner!” I 
exclaimed. “ But you reminded me of grand- 
mamma and the Marquis, and made me 
talk.” 

“May I come again to-night—to return 
La Rochefoucauld?” he asked, with his droll 
smnile. 

“T do not know. We shall see.” And I 
ran into my room, leaving him standing be- 
side the fire. 

To be Continued. 
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The White Feather 


A PRoFoUND student of the moral and re- 
ligious life of to-day observes that the aver- 
age morality and standard of character in- 
side the organized churches is in some 
respects lower than that which obtains out- 
side. There are those, he goes on to say, 
who make no profession of religion, who, it 
may be, are defective in their practice on 
many points, but of whom it may be said 
that they are incapable of meanness and 
baseness. They are loyal to truth and honor. 
With them the supreme virtue is courage, 
as indeed it ought to be. In their creed, 
to show the white feather is to give one’s 
self over to eternal death. 

One of the new novels of the season, Dr. 
W. Robertson Nicoll maintains, gives mem- 
orable and sharp expression to this view 
of things, namely, The Vultures, by Mr. 
Henry Seton Merriman. It is a genuine 
pleasure, he declares, to read such a book 
as this. “Mr. Merriman is steadily build- 
ing up and increasing his already high rep- 
utation. The Vultures is perhaps his best 
book. It is full of matter, full of strength, 
of tenderness, of wisdom. Mr. Merriman is 
consistent in his view of character. He ad- 
mires reserve above everything. He can rec- 
ognize and depict a noble nature, but he has 
no patience with ostentation or with gush, 
or with anything that savors of vulgarity. 
Though his stories are full of incident, there 
is a singular stillness in his atmosphere, the 
stillness of high breeding, of tranquil power. 
His thoughts in this book seem to me sweet- 
er and deeper than before, and his style 
shows a rare finish. Mr. Merriman is be- 
fore all things a gentleman. What that 
means only a jaded professional reader 
knows. From every point of view this book 
is among the very best of recent years, and 
its spirit and temper are beyond praise.” 

But Dr. Nicoll—one of the truest ethical 
thinkers of the day, as well as one of the 
sanest critics—is more anxious to point the 
moral of Mr. Merriman’s story than to criti- 
cise it, high as his criticism places it. The 
Vultures, he holds, is a glorification of 
courage. ‘Mr. Merriman’s story is one of 
life-long devotion and sacrifice to a lost 
eause. It is the cause of Poland. We are 
introduced to Prince Bukaty, his son, and 
his daughter. The Prince is old and lonel,-. 
His battle has cost him many years of hap- 
piness, though, to such as had daily inter- 
course with him, he seemed quite a peace- 
ful and jovial old man. He had endured 
and lost much. His wife had been unable 
to bear the atmosphere of strife and.peril, 
and had turned her face to the wall quite 
soon, not daring to meet the years in which 
there could be no hope of alleviation. His 
friends had been scattered, many of them 
exiled to distant parts of Russia. His gen- 
eration was passing away, and its story had 
been one of the saddest ever told. He him- 
self had grown accustomed to that exist- 
ence which is called living upon a volcano. 
A rope was round his neck; he and his chil- 
dren were deep in conspiracies. There was 
hardly any hope of justice or redress. The 
old man had lost everything, had lived a life 
of hardship and even of privation. He had 
witnessed the ruin or the downfall of all his 
friends; yet he never dreamed once of sur- 
render. It was his business to carry on to 
the end of his days his high-handed and dig- 
nified fight against ill fortune. Neither did 
his son or daughter dream of a way of 
escape. His son was one of those beings 
who find life a joy and his fellow-beings a 
jest. His daughter had something in her 
slight frame that suggested endurance, and 
something in her face which assured of 
truth. Yet all of these were happy in a 
noble way. Their hearts were lightened by 


an inward sun which shone through all the 
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chances and changes of the road. ‘The best 
sort of happiness is rarely visible to the mul- 
titude. It lies hidden in odd corners and 
quiet places, and the eager world which pre- 
sumably is seeking it hurries past and never 
recognizes it, but continues to mistake it 
for prosperity and riches, noise and laugh- 
ter, even fame and cheap notoriety. These 
people looked for happiness, not in the im- 
mediate gratification of their desires and 
the instant fulfilment of their hopes, but 
in a loyalty which would survive all diffi- 
culty, and bridge the longest span of years. 
The time might never ripen till years after 
they had gone hence and were no more seen. 
But what of that? Duty remained the same, 
and in the fulfilment of duty they were 
blessed. They had the peace of those who 
know that they are wanted in the world, and 
so they diffused tranquillity wherever they 
went. They moved quietly through stirring 
events, and acted without haste in hurried 
moments.’ With this noble race even love 
came second to duty, and Princess Wanda 
found an Englishman worthy of her love. 
When her brother was killed she went to 
her father. She was sure of her lover. 
‘Duty is best, is it not?’ she said to him. 
‘It is the only thing,’ he answered, and so 
they parted. It was not only her father; 
it was a whole nation that stood between 
them. ‘If two people have between them,’ 
she said, ‘that with which you say they 
might be content—if they had it, and 
were sure they had it, and had _ it 
with a perfect trust in each other, but 
knew they could never have more—could 
they be happy?’ ‘They could be happier 
than nearly everybody else in the world,’ he 
answered. ‘And if they had to go on all 
their lives, and if one lived in London and 
the other in Warsaw, they could still be 
happy.’ 

“There are people who are very anxious 
to have a chance of gracefully showing the 
white feather. There are others to whom the 
white feather is an emblem that they need 
not trouble their minds about. There are 
some, I verily believe, who are proud of the 
white feather—else why should they display 
it so ostentatiously? But surely not those 
who have given themselves to what Maurice 
Le Guérin called ‘that grand and sacred 
thought—the thought that drives the century 
before it, the noblest and the strongest after 
that of God—the thought of liberty.’ ” 





Finance 


THE expected has been happening in 
Wall Street of late. That is to say, the 
stock-market has sunk into the deadly mo- 
notony, the unrelieved dulness, which stu- 
dents of the financial situation foresaw 
weeks ago. It is as well that it is so. 
Greater evils than restricted business are 
avoided, and the community at large gains 
in that it does not lose. It is indeed diffi- 
cult to see how matters could be different; 
but to so many people these periods of spec- 
ulative listlessness mean that the market is 
preparing itself for sharp fluctuations in one 
or the other direction, that they at times 
assume, in the popular mind, an importance 
which they are far from possessing. 

It may be admitted freely that the banks 
have succeeded in completely checking any 
desire on the part of the more reckless spec- 
ulators to indulge in operations for the rise, 
and that the community has been made to 
realize the delicate condition of the money- 
market. This has indeed been the main 
deterring influence in the stock-market for 
some weeks. It was the action of the banks, 
when confronted by impaired reserves, that 
precipitated the late slump which so severe- 
ly punished the short-sighted audacity of 
the Western plungers and of sundry over- 
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Security prices sus- 
tained severe declines. The ownership of 
stocks changed, passing from weak to 
strong hands. To-day, at the lower level, 
the problem is not to induce liquidation of 
speculative stock holdings in order to con- 
tract outstanding credits, but to check any 
such movements as, by stimulating specula- 
tive purchases of stocks, may complicate an 
already perplexing situation. 

The rank and file of speculators have thus 
been compelled to weigh every money-market 
possibility, and to trim their stock-market 
sales accordingly. General basic conditions 
have undergone no change calculated to up- 
set optimistic calculations. The trade re- 
ports continue gratifying, and the “cold 
spell” has notably stimulated the commer- 
cial distribution of seasonable merchandise. 
There is, then, every reason to believe that 
the general prosperity is not yet about to 
abate, and that there is a good volume of 
business ahead for the railways. Much 
has been said of the effect which the re- 
cent advances in wages will have on the 
net earnings of the railways. While the 
cost of operating is obviously increased, the 
advances in rates already in force, or soon 
to be announced, should offset the effect of 
the higher wages on the surplus applicable 
to dividends. Obviously, the exact working 
of these advances is not known, but it is 
altogether reasonable to assume that divi- 
dends are not in danger. Reasons for a 
further decline in prices are thus wanting. 
The average investor sees nothing to make 
him exchange his securities for cash, and the 
average speculator, finding little pressure 
to sell, believes that aggressive or extensive 
operations on the short side of the account 
are unwise at the moment. An advance is 
not to be thought of, on the other hand, the 
money-market having served notice on the 
would-be bulls. The result is speculative 
inertia. Such trading as there is, there- 
fore, is altogether professional in charac- 
ter. Technical conditions do not permit of 
violent fluctuations either up or down, and 
the result is half-hearted, desultory buying 
and selling. The “scalping” of fractional 
profits is the only course left to the pro- 
fessional speculator. Even this has been 
difficult, and repeated unsatisfactory expe- 
riences have conducedg to a steadily dwin- 
dling volume of business, until, at this writ- 
ing, daily transactions on the Stock Ex- 
change are barely a third of what they were 
a few weeks ago. 

Nothing has happened to lift the apathy. 
The President’s message was what Wall 
Street had reason to believe it would be. 
The report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
caused but a passing ripple of excitement. 
On the subject of trust legislation, Wall 
Street feels decidedly easier. There is, to 
judge from sentiment in Congress, but lit- 
tle likelihood of any at this session. That 
bills will be duly introduced and as duly 
shelved indefinitely seems more than prob- 
able. There has been widespread discussion 
of the imperative need of currency reform, 
and it is not unreasonable to expect some 
measure of relief before many months, but 
thus far none of the various bills considered 
is satisfactory. 

In casting about for developments of im- 
portance likely to affect sentiment, Wall 
Street sees in the recent advance in the price 
of Northern Securities stock an intimation 
that the suit will be decided favorably to 
the company. There is much misapprehen- 
sion as to the real state of affairs. A favor- 
able decision is not unlikely in the suit 
brought before the Supreme Court by the 
State of Washington against the company. 
But such a decision, if rendered as expected 
by the Street, cannot affect the important 
suit brought by the Attorney-General of the 
United States against the “ merger.” 
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The Present State of Wireless 
Telegraphy 
See page 1964 

THE powerful wireless stations now in 
course of erection on Cape Breton and Cape 
Cod may fairly be expected greatly to ex- 
tend our knowledge of the subject, but 
pending their completion it is perhaps worth 
while to record some of the definite results 
which have been achieved already. Prelimi- 
nary experiments are apt to be somewhat in- 
decisive, so that it may be wise to pass by 
the transatlantic attempts of last year as 
having no determined practical value, how- 
ever great may have been their scientific im- 
portance. For commercial purposes the ques- 
tion at issue is not the ultimate distance 
at which vague signals may be occasionally 
caught, but the radius over which readable 
messages can be regularly sent, day in and 
day out. This is not easy to determine, 
for while the public is fully informed of suc- 
cesses, it hears little of failures. We note 
the wireless messages as reported in the 
daily papers, but wot not of the despatches 
that failed, or the causes of their failing. 
As our readers are aware, the Italian cruiser 
Carlo Alberto, which recently brought Mr. 
Marconi to this country, took him on a long 
cruise in European waters in the summer 
just past, during which long-distance work- 
ing from the great station at Poldhu was 
thoroughly tested. The results, as they have 
now been brought to light, prove to be highly 
interesting. The voyage extended from 
Dover to Kronstadt, and back vid Kiel. 
Then the cruiser turned homewards, and 
sweeping down by Gibraltar and through 
the Mediterranean, bore back to Spezia. The 
messages sent from Poldhu consisted mainly 
of repetitions of Morse S (three dots), fol- 
lowed by brief sentences. It is claimed that 
the former were received, though very 
feeble, even at Kronstadt, and there is good 
reason to believe that the latter were at 
times distinctly readable up to a distance 
of over 900 miles. Now it chanced that 
eighteen miles from Poldhu was located a 
small wireless station, independent of Mar- 
coni’s company, and the director of this, 
finding that signals were rattling in from 
Poldhu, quietly played Sherlock Holmes, and 
recorded in good Morsé substantially the 
whole series of messages hurled after the 
receding Carlo Alberto. When, therefore, 
the results of the cruise were published 
they could be checked by an independent 
record of the messages actually sent. And 
these proved to be far more numerous than 
those received. For instance, a message of 
greeting from the Italian embassy to the 
King of Italy, finally received on September 
9 near Spezia, was launched from Poldhu 
at frequent intervals during the previous 
two days, and was only caught on the 9th 
after nearly two hours of vain iteration. It 
could have reached his Majesty more 
promptly by mail. A full comparison of 
the signals sent with those received will 
quite certainly tend not only to confirm the 
really brilliant success of the system in 
spanning space, but to show as well that 
success is at present painfully discontinuous. 
On the other hand, it is equally clear that 
at eighteen miles the Poldhu messages were 
taken with great regularity, in spite of at- 
tempts to suppress eavesdropping by send- 
ing out confusing signals, which were very 
promptly sorted out. Apparently the scheme 
of so tuning the sending and receiving ap- 
paratus as to avoid working other instru- 
ments has come to grief, which is to be 
expected when one considers the very hetero- 
geneous character of the impulses sent out, 
at least by present stations. The causes of 
the many failures at the long range, and 
sometimes at far shorter distances, have not 
yet been untangled. The curious fact has 
been disclosed that sunlight seems to eheck 
the electric impulses, but just how remains 
to be seen. 
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The 


Corn Exchange Bank 
New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President 


THOMAS T. BARR, ; ; 
WALTER E. FREW. } Vice-Presidents 


F. 7. MARTIN, Cashier 
WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 1, 1902 


ASSETS 

Loans and Discounts . . . $22,821,102.49 
1,809,133.52 
1,524,792.96 
1,024,125.34 
9,386,664.23 


Due from Banks ..... 
Banking Houses and Lots . 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. . 

Cash and c’ks on other Banks 


$36,565,818.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 
Pe SOD bus ss 8G 


Deposits subject to Check . 


$5,216,107.78 
31,349,710.76 


$36,565,818.54 





The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 
(FOUNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 


PRESIDENT. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
CASHIER. 

ASSISTANT CASHIER. 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
ANDREW A. KNOWLES, 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 

Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 

APRIL 30th, 1902 

RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts - 

Bonds - ~ - ~ 

Banking House ~ . 

Due from Banks - - - 

Cash and Checks on other Banks 





$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545,796.92 
835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23,193,883.02 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


DIRECTORS 

ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
LOWELL LINCOLN, 
HORACE E. GARTH, 
HENRY HENTzZ, 
CHARLES M. PRATT, 
HENRY TALMADGE, 
OHN SINCLAIR, 


David Dows & Co. 
Catlin & Co. 


Henry Hentz & Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Henry Talmadge & Co. 
John Sinclair & Co. 


Boulton, Bliss & Dall 
Blai 


ILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
EpGAR L. MARSTON, 


GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 





Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
s 
International Cheques. Cer- 
Cred it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


of Credit. Collections made. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, “‘ HASKSELLS” 


204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET 


Capital 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


$2,000,000 
= $5,373,061 


OFFICERS 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, 2d Vice-Pres. 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 
H. B. BERRY, Trust Officer 
EUGENE E. VARET, Asst. Secretary 
G. L. WILMERDING, Asst. Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


G. G. HAVEN, 

JOSEPH C. HENDRIX, 
ABRAM S. HEWITT, 
JAMES N. JARVIE, 
WALTER S. JOHNSTON, 
D. JUILLIARD, 


EXECUTIVE 
G. G. HAVEN, 


JOHN JACcoB ASTOR, 
GEORGE F. BAKER, 
EDWARD J. BERWIND, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
JAMES B. DUKE, 
HENRY M. FLAGLER, A. 


LEvI P. MORTON, 
THOMAS F. RYA 
EDWARD ‘i. BERWIND, 
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WU TING FANG 


Chinese and Western Civilization 


A comparative study of Eastern and Western civilization 
b; the most distinguished Oriental diplomat of to-day. 


With Portrait in Color by William Nicholson 





Adventure 


“ Whaling in the Far North.” 
Connolly. 

A stirring account of a trip to the Far North ona 
whaling-ship, with many beautifully tinted pictures. 


By J. B. 


Sociology 


The Man Who is to Come. By Benjamin 
Kidd (author of “ Social Evolution.”) 


A paper in which the author outlines the probable 
future development of the human race, showing how 
man in the future will differ from man of to-day. 


English 


“ The Coinage of Words.” By Professor 
George B. Kittredge, of Harvard. 


An intensely interesting account of how the language 
grows through new words being coined and collo- 
quialisms entering into our regular vocabulary. 


Nature 


* Plants of Crystal.” By Professor Mann, 
of the Syracuse University. 


A charming naiure paper in which Professor Mann 
tells of his work in collecting these dainty sea 
crystals known as diatoms. 


Short Stories 


There are eight short stories in the Fanuary num- 
ber—of different types and all good. Most of them 
are illustrated. 


— 


ys.’ By Professor Joseph 
Joh sored Raye. F.R.S., of the Cavendish 
boratory, Cambridge, Eng. 
A most important scientific paper showing the results 
of the most recent developments in the Becquerel 
rays. 


Travel 


“In Ethan Alfen’s Country.” 
Ralph. 

An account of a ramble through the New England 
hills told as only Mr. Ralph can tell sucha story. The 
pictures are by a as Underwood, who accom- 
panied the aut 


“In the Tuscan Maremma.” 
Lee. 


By Jelian 


By Vernon 


A delightful account of a winter visit in the strange 
country which Outda has made famous. 
pictures in tint are by a noted Italian artist. 


Art 
“ London’s Oldest Art Club.” 


Lawrence. 

A familiar account of a famous London club where 
many of England's most famous painters did their 
early work and secured their.early training. With 
pictures in tint. 


By Arthur 


Serial 


A new, dramatic instalment of Mrs. Ward's great 
novel—' Lady Rose's Daughter"’—with pictures in 
color by Howard Chandler Christy. 
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Historic Cartoons by Thomas Nast from Harper’s Weekly 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1872. ii 


‘Conaren, in the Year 187%, by Harper & Brothers, in the OMce of the Librarian of Congress ot Washingion 
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A GROUP OF VULTURES WAITING FOR THE STORM TO “BLOW OVER."—“LET US PREY." 


Historic Cartoons by 
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‘*“No; she shall go—you stay. 


HE dramatized version of Audrey 

f Miss Mary Johnston's novel, is chiefly 
noteworthy for the emphasis it gives 

to the ability of Miss Johnston as a novel- 
ist. The situations and “lines” of the book 
are closely followed. There is the May-day 
party, where Audrey wins the foot-race and 
the guinea prize—and where, incidentally, 
Miss Eleanor Robson as Audrey wins the 
first applause of the play by a very effective 
entrance; there is the scene at the glebe- 
house with Darden, the tippling parson; the 
scene at the Stage’s; at the Governor's re- 
ception; at the church, where the preacher 
denounces Audrey in open meeting as the 
mistress of Hairard; and so on—in all six 
tableaux closely following the scenes Miss 
Johnston describes in the novel. The one 
change from the book is the substitution of 
a conventional happy ending for what js 
not only the logical, but the far more dra- 
matic, situation at the end of the author's 
own story. With this exception, the play is 
the book—so clearly the book that what- 
ever force remains in the transferral of the 














Miss Robson as ‘‘ Audrey ”’ 





She will not marry you!”—Hugon 
Act VI.—The Byrd home at Westover 


dramatic scenes is due to the art of the 
author and not to that of the dramatists. 
Climaxes that are effective in the book— 
such as the denunciation of Audrey in the 
church scene —miss fire in the play for 
lack of a sure conception of stage needs on 
the part of the dramatists. The emphatic 
note of the play, from curtain to curtain, is 
the skill of the author, not on the stage, 
but in her conception of the character of 
fudrey and of the situations in which she 
is the central figure. In To Have and to 
Hold Miss Johnston. showed the same dra- 
matic sense—the dramatization of charac- 
ter and the development of telling situa- 
tions—that is one characteristic of Audrey. 
It is in this line that the public has found 
most pleasure from Miss Johnston’s work. 
She is at present engaged on a new novel, 
which is described, by those who have seen 
it in manuscript, as an advance in charm 
and in this direct dramatic power over any- 
thing she has yet done. It will be published 
serially and in book form during the com- 
ing year. 
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‘*By all that’s damnable, you lie!’’—Darden 


Act V.—Scene in Bruton Church 
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The Heart of the Alps 
See page 1996 


Everysopy knows, or thinks he knows, the 
Alps; if not by experience, at least by pic- 
ture, story, and the incredible adventures 
of friends. The tourist knows them from 
the Gotthard railway and from the summit 
of the Rigi; the mountain-climber recognizes 
no Alps at all, except the Wonder-spitzen 
and Falloverhorns, upon which he has set 
his triumphant foot. Yet very few people 
know the real Alps,-in which there are peo- 
ple who do not keep hotels, nor guide the 
stranger up mountains. In fact, there are 
three horizontal strata in the Alps: up to 
about 3500 feet above the sea lie the foot- 
hills, the paradise of the traveller on wheels, 
including all the great Swiss and Italian 
lakes, and the maelstroms of tourists at 
Chamounix and Interlaken. The upper belt 
extends from about 7000 feet to 15,000 feet 
above the sea, and is made up of barren rock 
and those savage ice-fields which are the 
terror of the inhabitant and the joy of 
the visitor. Between 3500 and 7000 feet 
is the real heart of the Alps, the valleys 
and uplands lying between the green slopes 
of the foot-hills and the majestic white sum- 
mits. 

This middle ground includes many places 
of resort, such as Zermatt, Rhone Glacier, 
Andermatt, and the Engadine; it includes 

(Continued on page 1995.) 





ADVICE'TO MOTHERS.—MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, Softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhawa.—[Adv.] 





THE OLD CAMPER 
has for forty - five years had one article in his supply — 
BoRDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. It gives to 
soldiers, —- hunters, campers, and miners a daily com- 
fort, .“like the old home.” Delicious in coffee, tea, and 
chocolate. —[Adv.} 





OF course you can live without telephone service, but 
you don’t live as much as you might, because telephone 
service saves time; and time is the stuff of ry bags io 
Residence Service in Manhattan from $48 a 
Yerk Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th gf. Wade rT 





On coaching parties don’t overlook a few cold bottles 
of Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. It will 
double your pleasure.—[ Adv.] 


STRONG and better men and women are those who use AB- 
BOTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. Druggists.—[ Adv.] 








For coughs and colds Piso’s CurE is still the best and 
most pleasant remedy. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 
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LEADING HOTELS. 








Chicago, Iil. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


: Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EVROPEAN PLAN 
_ Special Facilities tor Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Stations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
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LITHIA WATER 


insures a clear head, 
a bright eye and a good 
digestion. Athletes ac- 
cordingly enjoy and com- 
mend it. 








HARPERS CHRISTMAS SUCCESTIONS 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE. By Woodrow Wilson, 
President of Princeton University 
The only complete narrative history of the United 
States in existence. Five volumes, fully illustrated 
with rare portraits, —_ maps in colors, etc. 
(in a box), per set, $17.50 net 


Three-quarter Calf or Three-quarter 
Levant, per set, $30.00 


AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS. By 
John Fiske. 


The most important contribution to our political 
history. $7.00 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By 
Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


The final contribution to Mr. McCarthy’s popular 
histories of England. Two vols. (ina box). 
$4.00 net 


THE MEDITATIONS OF AN AUTO- 
GRAPH COLLECTOR. By Adrian 
H. Joline. 


Delightful new anecdotes and stories of world-known 
celebrities, attractively illustrated for aad oy Se 
net 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


LITERATURE AND LIFE. By W. D. 
Howells. 


A new volume of essays. 


A pyeniones CORONET 


new volume of reminiscence. Ss _ by the 
a ‘ The Martyrdom of an Empress. 
Wiis ad. 


Illustrated. 2.25 net 


author of 


$2.25 net 


AN ONLOOKER’S NOTE-BOOK. By 
George W. E. Russell. 
A new volume of comment upon social and political 
conditions in England t-day, by the author of 
“ Collections and Recollections.” $2.25 net 
NAPOLEON: THE LAST PHASE. 
By Lord Rosebery. 

The authoritative history of the final years of the 
career of the great empire builder. $3.00 
ON AN IRISH JAUNTING-CAR. By 

Samuel G. Bayne. 





One of the most entertaining travel books yet 


published. Illustrated. $1.25 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





“If it is not now, it is to come.” Sure. 
Here or hereafter every aspiration will be re- 
alized. Be certain of a few here through a 
policy in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 













The KAISERIN (No. Ger. Lloyd). 
Chartered to take our parties ONLY, like 
a yacht, to MEDITERRANEAN and the 
ORIENT, February 7th. $400 up. 

WEST INDIES, January 14th, $150 up. 
NORWAY, July 2d, $275 up. A new era in 
World’s Travel. For particulars apply to 





BOKER’S 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


ohmer Building, Only Salesroom in 
? posure cor. 22a ngs Greater New York. 





FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, NEW YORK | 


BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 





1993 


THE EVER FASHIONABLE PERFUME OF 
A-L. LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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(Continued from page 1993.) 

the greater part of the wonderful Alpine 
roads; it abounds in every kind of natural 
beauty, and is inhabited by ® numerous and 
often picturesque people. Here, among 
superb rivers, cliffs, waterfalls, gorges, for- 
ests, and descending glaciers, the real moun- 
tain life goes on, summer and winter. The 
middle region lends itself to long pedestrian 
tours, because it may be penetrated in ev- 
ery direction by a walker of moderate pluck 
and endurance, and abounds in comfortable 
little inns. Yet to follow any definite di- 
rection is not easy, because the Alps are a 
long, sharp spine lying east and west, and 
punctuated by the great towers of the groups 
of Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Gotthard, and 
the Engadine. North and south stretch 
numerous spurs; the valleys caught between 
these steep escarpments are easy to enter, 
but you can get out of them only by cross- 
ing high cols across the main range, or over 
a side spur. 

Yet a relief map of the Alps shows at 
once that there are deep and long depres- 
sions running approximately parallel with 
the divide—in fact, the traveller may com- 
fortably drive all the way from Annecy 
to the Engadine, passing over the shoulders 


-of Mont Blane, near Chamounix, then up 


the Rhone Valley and over the Furka, Ober- 
alp, and Albula passes, to the head-waters 
of the Inn, almost every yard of the way 
in sight of the most splendid snow moun- 
tains. On the south side the slope is much 
more precipitous, and the valleys are gashes 
cut from north to south; a route following 
near the main chain takes a succession of 
leaps over passes where there are no roads 
and sometimes no foot-paths; but in these 
valleys, little visited by the tourist, one 
finds the genuine Alpine folk; speech, cos- 
tume, and habits are as yet little infiu- 
enced by the modern world, and nowhere can 
the summer be more, agreeably spent than 
in these wild fastnesses— now deep in a 
gorge, now under the, very shadow of the 
mightiest snow-clad mountains. 

The preparations ‘for a pedestrian jour- 
ney are simple: a rough suit (preferably 
knickerbockers and a Norfolk jacket, with 
a high, close - fitting collar); the ordinary 
eanvas “ rueksack,” which rests more light- 
ly on the shoulders than a knapsack: a 
rough mountain cloak for rain cover and 
extra coverlet; a stout stick; and a trav- 
elling knowledge of French, German, and 
Italian, for the south slope. No vernacular, 
no dinner. 

The chain of the Alps is the are of an 
ellipse which bounds the valley of the riverz 
Po from the Col de Tenda northward to 
Mont Blanc, thence eastward through Switz- 
erland and the Tyrol; thence southeastward 
to the head of the Adriatic. The greater 
part of this sweep is not only a divide be- 
tween the Po and the Rhone, Rhine, and 
Danube, it is also in many sections thé 
political boundary between Italy and 
France, Switzerland, and Austria. Hence 
the heart of the Alps abounds in fortifi- 
cations, both mediwval and modern. In the 
French valleys of Dauphiné and Savoy there 
is hardly an old castle, because the peasants 
centuries ago overwhelmed their lords; else- 
where, on both the north and the south, 


. humerous and picturesque ruins show the 


medieval strongholds. The modern forts 
do not loom up with bristling towers; you 
see a road zigzagging aimlessly up a moun- 
tain; if you follow it far enough, you find 
a sentry—if you follow it too far, you are 
likely to find a dungeon; but the modern 
forts, in most places, show very little above 
ground; nevertheless, most of the great 
passes, as the Mont Genévre, Cenis, Gotthard, 
Brenner, and the passes of the Dolomites, 
are covered by powerful forts, and on the 
Italian- French frontier the cols, crossed 
by bridle-paths, are flanked by barracks, 
or small fortifications. Practically, from 
(Continued on page 1997.) 
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Bath 

Luxury 

is largely 

a matter of 

soap. More 

pleasure in your 

tub if you use a skin 
soap. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


is for the complexion. You don’t insult 

the delicate tissues by using it. If the skin is 
good, it preserves it} frees pores from impurities, 
If not, it gets at the cause of the trouble, removes 
it, puts the skin in pink of condition. You can’t 
ask any more of a soap. Sold by dealers. 25¢. 


Trial size package 5 cents to pay postage. Address Dept. go. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


of an Equitable Endowment 


4G Poiicy assures comfort for 
every future 


Christmas 


GAGE E:TARBI LI 


vide) 
Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Dept. No. 22 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 
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ON THE SLOPE OF THE JUNGFRAU 


Cutting ice during an ascent of the great peak in the Swiss Alps 
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the free book, 


“Dressing 
for Health.” 


—~Better than 


Wright’s Health Un- 
derwear is 80 conR- 
structed thatit retains 
the natural heat of 
the body while it 
maintains a constant 
ventilation of theskin 
without admitting cold. 
The man or woman that 
wears 


WRIGHT’S 
HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 


THE FLEECE OF CoMFORT, 
won't need wraps except in 
extremest weather—if then. 
Wright’s costs no more than 
any other good underwear— 
some at $1 a garment. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH 


UNDERWEAR CO, 


75 Franklin St., New York. 
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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Werks, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 
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(Continued from page 1995.) 

the Mediterranean to Mont Blane the Alps 
on both sides are a series of prodigious mili- 
tary intrenchments, constantly manned by 
some of the best soldiers in Europe. Both 
countries have developed special corps of 
mountain troops, made up of young men 
born in the up-and-down regions, practised 
in military mountaineering. Any day in 
the late summer you may meet a French 
battalion on its cheerful way up or down 
a’ high- snow pass without a_ road, ev- 
ery man carrying his fifty-six pounds. 
Somehow they negotiate a mule train with 
a piece of artillery and even a cart, which 
must be taken to pieces to get it over. 
Loose-limbed, powerful, swinging along as 
though they liked the fun, entirely con- 
scious of being the best troops in France, 
these stout fellows cross the mountains like 
boys getting over a picket fence. On the 
other side, you find the Italian Alpinists, 
more dandified, but wonderful marchers, and 
entirely at home on pass or summit. 

If war should break out on this frontier 
there would be terribly hard fighting. The 
main valleys are so commanded by rapid- 
fire guns that an advance in force, seems 
impossible on either side; but the rival 
Alpine troops for weeks will swarm up the 
gorges and try flank attacks till one side or 
the other is outmaneeuvred. Even the peace- 
ful Swiss have found it expedient to fortify 
both ends of the Gotthard tunnel, and to 
provide galleries of explosives so as to blow 
it up if necessary. 

Actual warfare seems distant from the 
Alps: peace, quiet, and good-will are the 
dominant notes. The people are almost 
everywhere good-tempered and civil. On the 
north and west sides of the Alps there is 
a deal of hard drinking; in the Italian val- 
leys the little wine-shops deal out beverages 
rather less alcoholic than some of the Yankee 
root-beers. The people habitually live in 
villages instead of scattered farmsteads: 
and though there is plenty of dirt and 
poverty, the south slope is much more pros- 
perous than the north, partly because the 
winters are lighter and the soil more fer- 
tile, partly because the people build better 
houses. The chalet type is there less com- 
mon, and the houses more nearly approach 
the high gable shown in the illustration. 
Occasionally one strikes evidences of deep- 
lying grim poverty. For instance, go to 
the village of Rossa, in the Val Calanca, 
a little off the Gotthard railway; you ap- 
proach it with confidence, because Baede- 
ker says that there is an inn: you even 
have visions of a nice little dinner of soup 
and cutlets and fried potatoes: you reach 
Rossa, after seven o’clock, in the midst of 
darkness and stop at the post-office to in- 
quire for the inn. 

“ Why, there isn’t any inn!” 

“There must be; the guide-book says 
there is.” 

“Oh yes, after all, there is an inn at 
the Palace. Here, child, show the gentle- 
man the Palace.” 

You are thus conducted up the hill to 
a large square white building, and are some- 
what unceremoniously introduced into the 
great hall, and find the noble family eating 
their princely supper. The Palace is simply 
the most pretentious house in the village. 
The hall is a room about seven feet high, 
the rafters absolutely black with smoke, 
the floor of stone blocks equally black with 
dirt. In the deep chimney corner, actual- 
ly behind the little fire, a barefooted boy, 
flanked by his father; the woman of the 
house, a tall and bony person, with hands 
so dirty that you suspect her of sometimes 
touching the wall; the ducal banquet hang- 
ing over the fire proves to consist of boiled 
potatoes, eaten without salt, and supported 
by slices of goat’s-milk cheese; they make 
up the family supper. The guest is placed 
in a settle before the fire, from which he 
refuses to budge, being convinced that it 
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Delicious Drinks 
and Dainty Dishes 


ARE MADE FROM 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaled for Smoothness, Delicacy,and Flavor 


Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it bears our trade-mark. 

Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as 


3 A BS Cc 0.C:.0:A-"* 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1380 DORCHESTER, MASS. 














7 Large.clean.crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 











Rae’s Lucca 
Olive Oil 


appreciated by connoisseurs 
for its 


Delicate Flavor 





(No rank smell nor taste, so frequent in some 
brands of Olive Oil.) 


Guaranteed Pure Oil of Olives 
«++ Only.... 


S. RAE @ CO. 


(Established 1836) 


LEGHORN, ITALY 

















‘and LIQUOR H ABITS cu RED. 
Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 
have been ‘cured by us. Write 


The Dr. J. L. Stephens Cvo., Dept. 57, Lebanon, “Ohio. 
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MOET CHANDON 


AMPAGNE 
HOICE 0 OF THE RULERS OF THE 


WORLDS GREAT NATIONS, 
DPHBALLELE RECORD. 


HOUSE at Washington, af the uet foH. RH.PRINCE 


pete MERICA the UNITED STATES in the WHITE 
HENRY6/ PRUSSIA served ONLY this champagne. 


RONATION NGHAM PALACE 
EXPRESSED PRE ENCE Ch bysevingths wine SOLELY. 


erie EDWARD Ve/E ENGLANDa! the 


KMAJESTY THEGERMAN EMPEROR on boord his 
yacht THE HOHENZOLLERNot! the banque! given by H.R. 
INCE HENRY o% PRUSSIA to the PRESIDENT. 
NITED STATES served—NO OTHER CHAMPAGNE. 
ANCE 


doer hor Rese 9 Monsieur 





2 HE HaMAGNE so 

















Harpers 
Christmas 
Suggestions 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


The Flight of Pony Baker 
By W. D. HOWELLS 


Anqther, ddtighttal story by Mr. Howells of a “real 
Oy. 








Illustrated. $1.25 net 





Outdoorland 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Out-door stories for children, printed in colors, cover in 
six colors and gold, with illustrations by Birch, the 
illustrator of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ 


$1.50 net 


The Lovable Tales of Janey 
and Josey and Joe 
By GERTRUDE SMITH 


Stories for the “littlest” ones by the author of the 
“Roggie and Reggie Stories,” attractively bound, 
pictures in colors, etc. 


$1.30 net 








The Roggie and Reggie Stories 


By GERTRUDE SMITH 


One of the most attractive children’s books for the 
holidays. Pictures and cover in colors. 


$1.50 





Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 


RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht, and at Home 


| “Perfection ” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and srameeoi A 





Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 


| 
| Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 


G2" Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





aN EN'S wes 
0 Mi 


Pavesi Relief =D 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFINC, 
and all afflictions of the skin. A little higher 


alll GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J, 

















One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 


























TROCHES 
Fifty age of success prove these 
troches th e simplest and best remed 
for hn doy oarseness, Bronc 
and Lung Troubles. 


in boxes— never sold In bulk. 

























is the only warm spot in the village. For 
him bread is provided, and goat’s milk. 
The mother and the boy speak chiefly a 
most barbarous patois; the father knows 
Italian, which he uses in explosive grunts 
of complaint against the world in general, 
as he sits smoking by the fireside. Never- 
theless, the guest finds a comfortable and 
clean bed, and in the morning receives what 
is officially called coffee, and the bill for 
supper, lodging, and breakfast is two lire, 
or forty cents—about what they are worth. 

In many valleys the peasants are more 
prosperous, and you find an occasional villa, 
which in these parts usually marks the am- 
bition of a man born in the valley, who 
has come back rich, to be a magnate in his 
own valley. 

Races and languages are badly tangled 
in the heart of the Alps; many of the upper 
valleys of Piedmont are French - speaking. 
even to official notices; and several of the 
most thriving valleys speak German patois, 
especially on the south and southeast of 
Monte Rosa. Just how the chief place in 
the German-speaking Italian valley of the 
Lyss should be Gressoney St. Jean is a 
problem left to the philologist. The Ger- 
mans have been there for centuries. Peasant 
costume is still to be found in some parts of 
the heart of the Alps, although everywhere 
the men have accepted the trousers and 
abjure the bobtailed red coats which amused 
travellers fifty years ago. The women are 
still more persistent in their old habits. 
In the Fobello Valley, for instance, every 
girl that you see in the fields wears sub- 
stantiaHy the surprising costume repre- 
sented in the illustration. In some hotels 
the waitresses wear the bewitching costumes 
which are represented by the lovely Alpen- 
zellerin, In the Tyrol both men and women 
are still proud of their national costume, 
and habitually wear it on Sundays. 

We so associate Switzerland with per- 
petual snow that we do not realize how far 
the wealth of the country is simply grass. 
Outside the snow fields are great areas of 
naked. rock, which have recently come out 
from under the snow; but the greater part 
of the Swiss mountains is covered with turf, 
in hundreds of places irrigated from moun- 
tain streams. The word Alp, as all the 
world knows, does not mean mountain at 
all, but a high mountain pasture, where 
the cattle spend their summer vacation. 
Here are the chalets, so picturesque from 
without, so wretched and dirty within. 
No one who has ever got the reek of mingled 
peat smoke and concentrated cow will ever 
have the same fondness for Swiss cheese. 
Yet the herds, as they wander over the green 
mountain - sides, are almost the only mov- 
able wealth of the country, and have a con- 
scious pride in their own importance; and 
everywhere their unmusical bells combine to 
make a harmony. At the end of the season 
one sees the long lines of cattle and herds- 
men winding down to the lower pastures. 

To the visitor one of the most astonishing 
things is the ease of communication up into 
secluded valleys. The Italians have the Ro- 
man tradition of grandiose building, and 
are fond of great arches. Indeed, they have 
models before them, for in Aosta are Roman 
walls and a fine arch of Augustus. Almost 
every valley from the Mediterranean to 
Trieste is provided with a good road, reach- 
ing to the head, and, many of them are 
served by the great transalpine highways. 
One of the most interesting things for the 
traveller is to travel on these beautiful roads, 
which add a human touch to the scenery, 
and are a lesson to Americans in the art of 
communication. First of all, they are easy; 
three hundred feet to the mile, or about 
six in a hundred, is nearly the maximum 
grade, and the roads are lengthened by zig- 
zags, so as to reduce the gr ade. Then they 
are solidly built and well macadamized, 
and kept in constant repair, and are dry, 
no matter how hard or long a rain may be. 




















Although often only wide enough for two 
‘vehicles to pass on a walk, they. are pro- 
tected-on the outside by a wall or fence with 
solid stone posts, and the bridges are almost 
invariably stone arches. The traveller fol- 
lowing near the backbone of the Alps crosses 
every one of these roads near the summit. 
Most of the Alpine highways select passes 
with grassy summits, so as to avoid ava- 
lanches; hence the Little St. Bernard and 
the Cenis are rather tame in their upper 
reaches. The Great St. Bernard is simply 
a savage gash cut down through the moun- 
tains by some young Titan who laid his 
hatchet to his father’s favorite glacier. The 
Simplon road is undoubtedly the most pic- 
turesque, on both north and south sides. 
The Spluegen road on the north side threads 
the beautiful gorge of the Via Mala, and 
on the south side euts off a steep ascent 
by a succession of impossible tunnels and 
avalanche galleries. Few things in life are 
more pleasurable than to swing up one of 
these mountain passes in the early morn- 
ing, each zigzag revealing new views, new 
precipices, new snow peaks; and then com- 
ing down into the new scenes of beauty on 
the other side. It is on these roads alone 
that one still finds that comical vehicle, 
the diligence, in which five horses, driven 
by two men, may draw ten people, provided 
two more horses with one or two men draw 
the baggage. In France and Italy this 
cumbersome fossil is replaced by the om- 
nibus, a vehicle very like our mountain 
wagon.. The Alps are also crossed by four 
lines .of railway, and the Gotthard has 
adopted substantially our American system 
of parlor and dining cars. 

After all, the pedestrian’s object is not 
so much to follow roads as to avoid them. 
The great pleasure of the heart of the Alps 
is to penetrate into remote valleys and over 
unusual passes, the joy-of discovery. For 
the foot traveller the little incidents of the 
way, the small dangers, the good conscience 
at the end of a solid day’s tramp, for him 
also, views almost as superb as those of 
the highest mountain-climber. Along the 
south slope one has a clearer impression of 
the immense height of the Alps, for one is 
almost under the terrible black precipices 
which hold up Mont Blane, the Matterhorn, 
and Monte Rosa. It is possible, also, for 
the humble pedestrian to have his share of 
the dangers of the mountain, especially if 
he depend on book and map for crooked 
foot-paths. For instance, sgoing up the 
Gries path on a sunny morning you may see 
a mist rising ahead of you; it grows denser 
as you climb, and you look about for some 
herdsman to guide you across the glacier. 
Suddenly out of the fog looms up a figure 
coming down to meet you;.it turns out to 
be that of a commonplace German, who asks 
whether he is on the Neufenen Pass. “ Cer- 
tainly not; you are on the Gries Pass.” 
“Oh no. I have made the Gries: Pass. I 
came up from Tosa Fall this morning, 
crossed the Gries in the fog, and struck this 
path.” “But, my dear sir, you are going 
toward the Tosa Fall this moment; you have 
made a circle on the ice, and are going 
back on your own tracks.” With difficulty 
the stranger admits his error, and the two 
travellers together step out on the glacier, 
with due precautions, such as setting up 
stones to make a line. By-and-by the stones 
give out, and after ten minutes there are 
two men lost on that waste of ice, somewhere 
between a crevasse and an ice-fall. Which- 
ever way they go is the wrong way. Final- 
ly, one stands still, while the other cruises 
about at the end of a tether, represented by 
the distance at which he can hear his com- 
rade’s voice.. They strike the cliff on the 
other side, but there is no path; they cruise, 
and each finds what he is convinced is the 
only way out. The less experienced pre- 
vails, and they go down happily through 
a chilly driving rain to a wretched chalet, 
where they find refuge and a direction. 
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Ren au ] t two continents 
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Inspect the Fine Display in our Blue Window 
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No Gure 
No Cost 


Diseases of the kidneys can be 
cured by Red Cross Kidney Pills. 
Test has proved them infallible. 
No symptom too slight—no case too stubborn. To enable every 
sufferer of kidney troubles to give them a thorough test without 
risking a penny, we will send a full size 50c. box o 


WARRANTED 


Kidney Pills 


to anyone who will send usa 2c. stamp to cover postage. If they 
help you, then you are to pay for 
them. If they fail they are free. 
Your gratitude is our best secur- 
aty, Agents wanted everywhere. 
You can make good money right 
athome. Write to-day. 


THE RED CROSS CO., of America, 
Ludlow, Vt. 



















ONE OF THE MOST AMUSING 7 Tl J DOUBLEDAY, PAGE 
BOOKS OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. P N I S & CO., Union Sq., N. ¥. 

By CLAY EMERY C I $1.00 at all booksellers 
“He is another David Harum in story-telling and trading."—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. “A Cape Cod Munchausen."—M. Y. Herald 


& GOUT -& RHEUMATIS\Wi 


Usethe Great English Remedy ya) 





“wv PISO’S CURE FOR Nw 


ao IR’S PILLS 





a URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
Best Cough Syrup, ‘l'astes Good. Use Pa 
te) in time. Sold by pada tan g + 
nn 


“ CONSUMPTION 











Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Hunting Boats, Canoes. Send 10c. for 


80-page catalog, giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 








Box 17, Racine, Wis. 
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“°Tis a consummation devoutly to be wish’d”’ 





Visit San 
Francisco 


A cosmopolitan city, gateway 

to the Orient. 

Reached by the Santa Fe over 

its own tracks from Chicago. 

Oil-sprinkled roadway and 

oil-burning engines — dustless, 

smokeless. 

Take the California Limited 

and see fertile San Joaquin 

Valley. 

The California tour described in our 
books ; mailed for 10c in stamps. Address 
General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 



































One pack 
Bicycle 
Playing Cards 
beats two pair 
of poor packs. 





Bicycle Cards wear well. Pop- 
ular price. 29 backs. Back 
shown is ‘“‘New Fan.” Order 
by name. Sold by dealers. 


U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 






















TT BEARS INSPECTION 


af W's Ary 


SINGLE 
GUN 


4 Perfection in 
design, simplicity, and 
# superior workmanship 
j and finish make the 


H. @ R. 
SINGLE GUN 
the best holiday gift. 

Your dealer can sup 
i ply, or we will sell to 
you direct. 

Harrington & Richardson 
Ams C0, 
Dept. 2, Worcester, Mass. 

Makers of 
WW. & R. Revolvers 


Catalog for postal. 
























>» « GIGESte 2s ss 


CALIFORNIA 


Owing to the demand created 
cman’? «SUNSET LIMITED” 
this world-renowned train, 


Will be operated every day in the week, commencing November 15th, with Compartment Car, Standard 
Sleeper, through Dining Car, and all the exclusive features which have caused it to be known as 


“THE FAMOUS HOTEL ON WHEELS” 





The “PACIFIC COAST EXPRESS” will also be operated daily between New Orleans and California. 


Passenger Steamers between New York and New Orleans 
FAST TIME SUPERB SERVICE EXCELLENT CUISINE 
ADDRESS ANY SOUTHERN PACIFIC AGENT 


L. H. NUTTING, G. E. P. A., 349 BROADWAY, N. Y. ‘ 
E. O. McCORMICK, P. T. M., San FRANCiscO, CAL. S. F. B. MORSE, A. P. T. M., Houston, TEXAS 





Thirty 
Years 
Service 


In thirty years of continuous service 
in the operation of the Government’s 
fast mails, the Lake Shore has become 
the greatest through mail line in the 
world. 

Thousands of people use the Lake 
Shore because of its great record in the 
mail service. And it’s a good reason. 

Nowhere is there extended to travel- 
ers, either in comfort or certainty of 
service better travel facilities than on 
the Lake Shore’s great through trains 
between Chicago and Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

Write for “‘Book of Trains’’ to 


A. J. SMITH, G.P.&T.A., Cleveland, O. 





























2000 


THE GREAT PASSENGER LINE OF AMERICA—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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